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Survey of the World 


On his way westward 
last week the Presi- 
dent stopped for two 
days in Pittsburg. He spoke briefly 
there at the founder’s day exercises of 
the Carnegie Institute, on the 2d, and on 
the same day warmly commended Secre- 
tary Knox in-an elaborate review of the 
work of the State Department, at the 
Grant Day dinner of the Americus Club. 
After referring to the tariff negotiations 
with Canada and other countries, he 
said : 


The President’s 
Speeches 


“The example set by.the last Administra- 
tion, with Mr. Root at the head of the State 
Department, in cultivating good relations with 
all the South American and Central American 
Republics, has been followed closely by Mr. 
Knox, and the department under him. I say 
this deliberately for the purpose of meeting 
suggestions and criticism that there has been 
a departure from such policy, and I venture 
to affirm that never before in the history of 
the country have our relations with South 
American and Central American Republics 
been more friendly than they are to-day. By 
tact and diplomatic guidance a war between 
Peru and Bolivia was avoided, and not a 
little of the credit for reaching an honorable 
and pacific settlement was due to the sensible 
and straightforward suggestion of our Secre- 
tary of State.” 


Mr. Knox, he continued, was bending 
his energies to procure an agreement be- 
tween Peru and Ecuador. The Depart- 
ment’s course with respect to Nicaragua 
had been subjected to wholly unwarrant- 
ed criticism: 

_ “The great disturber of Central America 
in recent years has been Zelaya, the tyran- 
ca and unprincipled President of the Re- 
pub lic of Nicaragua. With respect to every 
plan for the promotion of pacification and 
friendly relations betwéen the five republics 
he played the part of marplot. When his 
brutal and cruel exactions drove a part of 
the people of Nicaragua into rebellion and an 
extended civil war he violated the laws of 
war and the rights of American citizens who 


had regularly enlisted in the ranks of the rev- 
olutionists by taking their lives, He thus gave 
a right to the Government of the United 
States to demand reparation and to decide, by 
reason of the character of his Government—- 
exemplified by this cruelty toward. American 
citizens—to withdraw all diplomatic relations 
by a letter of Secretary Knox which gave 
full reasons therefor and which notified the 
contending forces in Nicaragua that the 
United States would hold each one to strict 
accountability were the rights of American 
citizens further outraged. It is undoubtedly 
true that the attitude of the United States 
toward Zelaya so injured his prestige and 
brought him so clearly to the bar of the pub- 
lic opinion of the world as an international 
criminal that he was obliged to abdicate and 
leave his Government to a better man. 


At the proper time our Government 
would ask Nicaragua to make just repa- 
ration for the killing of Groce and Can- 
non. “The elimination of Castro, who 
was of the class of Zelaya,” had enabled 
us to settle American claims in Venez- 
uela. Argentina had placed here a con- 
tract for two battleships. ‘“The oppor- 
tunity to get this business was brought 
about directly by the untiring efforts of 
the Department of State”’ 

“The theory that the field of diplomacy does 
not include in any degree commerce and the 
increase of trade relations is one to which 
Mr. Knox and this Administration do not 
subscribe. We believe it to be of the utmost 
importance that while our foreign policy 
should not be turned a hair’s breadth from the 
straight path of justice, it may be well made 
to include active intervention to secure for 
our merchandise and our capitalists oppor- 
tunity for profitable investment which shall 
inure to the benefit of both countries con- 
cerned. 

The Department was striving to assist 
Americans in securing railway contracts 
in Turkey, to obtain for American cap- 
ital a share of the railway loans to 
China, and to maintain the policy of the 
“open door” in the Orient. A direct con- 
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tribution to the cause of peace was Mr. 
Knox’s “project for evolving a general 
Court of Arbitral Justice out of the the- 
ory of the Prize Court Convention 
drawn up at the Hague Conference.” 

In St. Louis, on the 4th, at a lunch- 
eon given by the Business Men’s 
League, the President spoke of the Su- 


preme Court, having in mind Mr. Bry- 


an’s criticism of the appointment of 
Governor Hughes. The Supreme Céurt, 
he said, was to him the most sacred part 
of the Government, and the appointment 
of. justices was his highest and most 
sacred function. He had heard or seen 
a criticism of one appointment,on the 
ground, as he understood it, that “the 
appointee was not an implacable foe of 
wealth or corporations” : 


“I believe that we all, Democrats and Re- 
publicans, Republicans and Insurgents, as pa- 
triotic citizens—and we all are that—are in 
favor of having upon that bench men who are 
foes of nothing but what is wrong and are 
in favor of equal justice to every one, 
whether that be an organization of men do- 
ing business under the law and using the 
instrumentality of a corporation to promote 
the industries of the country or be he the 
humblest citizen struggling with his hands to 
earn a living for his family. I do not mean 
to say that men by their habits of life may 
not acquire a bent or a prejudice in one di- 
rection or another and that it isn’t wise to 
select for the highest tribunal men who have 
such a bent and who have in their makeup 
the danger of prejudice to one interest or 
against another, but I do mean to say that 
there is in the public journals and in what 1 
may call the cant of the demagogs a dis- 
position to charge that kind of a bent in 
favor of corporate wealth and corporate 
greed and corporate monopoly when there is 
no justice for the charge at all. This as- 
sumption of peculiar honesty manifested by 
class declaration and the stirring up of class 
spirit is something that ought to be depre- 
cated in our Republic, or else it will lead to 
great danger. We ought to take up the dis- 
cussion of public questions and discuss their 
effect with judicial calmness and not have our 
minds diverted by charges of prejudice and 
corrupt motives, I say charges utterly unsup- 
ported by evidence or calm consideration.” 


He also spoke of the great need of re- 
form in methods of litigation, to prevent 
delay which gave advantage to the man 
with the longest purse. The nomina- 
tion of Governor Hughes was confirmed 
on the 2d by unanimous vote, without 
debate. No weight was given to a long 
protest addressed to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee by the American Anti-Trust 
League. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Following the publica- 
tion of charges affect- 
ing the election, a year 
ago, of United States Senator Lorimer, 
of Illinois, three Democratic members of 
the Illinois Legislature have been in- 
dicted. Mr. Lorimer, a Republican, was 
elected by the votes of fifty-five Repub- 
licans and fifty-three Democrats. The 
first confession was made a few days ago 
by Charles A. White, a Democratic 
member of the House, who said in a 
sworn statement that he was paid $1,000 
by Lee O’Neil Browne, of Ottawa, the 
Democratic leader in the House, to vote 
for Lorimer, and also that at the end of 
the session, in July last, he received $000 
from Robert E. Wilson, of Chicago, an- 
other Democratic member, as his share 
of the “jackpot,” a general corruption 
fund distributed at the time of adjourn- 
ment. The matter was at once taken up 
by a special grand jury. To this jury, 
on the 5th, Representative Beckemeyer, 
Democrat, of Carlyle, confest that he 
also had received $1,000 and $900. On 
the 6th, the jury indicted Browne for 
bribery, Wilson for perjury, and Repre- 
sentative Michael S. Link, of Mitchell, 
for perjury. The last two had denied to 
the jury that they were in St. Louis 
when (as White had sworn) the fund 
was distributed there. Having been in- 
dicted, Link confest that he also had re- 
ceived $1,000 and $900. Other confes- 
sions are expected. Browne says White 
borrowed money from him and sought 
to blackmail him when he refused to loan 
any more. Lorimer asserts that no 
money was used to procure his election, 
adding that White’s charges were pub- 
lished by a newspaper that seeks to 
wreck certain financial institutions which 
he is organizing. Ex-Senator William 
E. Mason, of Illinois, said in an inter- 
view last week he believed 50 per cent. 
of the seats in the United States Senate 
had been “practically purchased.” ———An 
inquiry concerning certain legislation in 
Illinois may follow the indictment, last 
week, of William J. Henley, formerly a 
judge of the Indiana Supreme Court, 
and afterward general counsel and presi- 
dent of the Chicago & Western Indiana 
Railroad Company, for embezzlement. 
This indictment is related to the com- 
pany’s attempt to recover a large sum 
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from certain persons who acted as its 
agents in real estate transactions in Chi- 
cago. One of the defendants seeks to 


account for about $200,000 by saying 
that it was used in the Legislature to buy 
legislation which the company desired. 


& 


. In the investigation con- 
The Ballinger cerning the public lands, 
ay Secretary Ballinger was 
under cross-examination for two or 
three days last week, and at times 
showed much irritation. There were 
sharp passages between counsel, and the 
committee itself was not in good humor. 
The cross-examination was not espe- 
cially fruitful. Mr. Ballinger character- 
ized a written statement of his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Garfield, as “neither fair nor 
truthful.” This was the assertion that 
the Secretary had directed that the with- 
drawn lands be restored slowly, in order 
that the action might not attract public 
attention. Mr. Ballinger also said that 
$700,000 had been wasted by the For- 
estry Service in connection with the 
Menominee Reserve. Forester Pinchot’s 
successor, Mr. Graves, has since virtu- 
ally denied this. The Secretary gave 
notice that if he remained at the head of 
the Department he would “kill all the 
snakes,’ meaning subordinates not loyal 
to him or in sympathy with his adminis- 
tration. Some think this foreshadows 
the removal of Director Newell and 
Chief Engineer Davis, of the Reclama- 
tion Service, whose testimony has not 
been on his side. The following letter, 
sent to Mr. Ballinger by the President, 
from Beverly, Mass., on September 13, 
1909, was read: 
_ “I send you in letter form my conclusions 
in re Glavis’s charges and other matters. 1 
have studiously refrained from mentioning 
Pinchot’s name in the matter because I do not 
wish to make it impossible for him to re- 
main in the service. I value him highly as a 
public servant and believe him capable of 
further great usefulness. His weakness has 
been an inability to credit high and honor- 
able motives to those who differ with him 
as to his method of doing things when he is 
pursuing a worthy object with all the enthu- 
siasm of his nature. I know him well and am 
very fond of him personally, and mean, if 
possible, in spite of this defect, to preserve 
his great ability, valuable experience and his 
patriotic, disinterested zeal for the benefit of 
the public service. Please, therefore, advise 
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your subordinates to be very particular not 
to involve Mr. Pinchot in this matter, and to 
rest silent in: view of the complete acquittal 
they receive from my letter. 
“Should it be necessary, as is not unlikely, 
to submit all this record and evidence to Con- 
gress, I shall be glad to have your authority 
and that of your subordinates to leave out of 
your answers any references to Pinchot or 
the part he took in bringing Glavis’s report 
to my attention. I have every confidence in 
both you and Pinchot. I know you are both 
patriotic and sincere and both favor generally 
the same result as to conservation, but that 
you are a lawyer like me and insist on the 
legal way, while Pinchot is impatient of such 
restraint. I wish to secure the high value 
of the services of you both for the great work 
before us.” 
Votes of the committee upon certain 
questions indicate, it is thought in 
Washington, that in the final report 
seven members will support Secretary 
Ballinger, while five (four Democrats 
and Representative Madison, insurgent 
Republican) will dissent. 


a 


Additional increases of 
wages were made last 
week. Arbitrators in 
the case of the New York Central re- 
ported an elaborate schedule of in- 
creases, and their decision will cause 
similar changes to be made by the Dela- 
ware & Hudson and the Lackawanna 
Railroad companies. Trolley employees 
in Springfield, Mass., accepted arbitra- 
tion, and this course will probably be 
taken with respect to other trolley lines 
controlled by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Company. The Na- 
tional Association of Lithographers de- 
cided to grant an eight-hour day (in- 
stead of the present day of nine hours) 
for 20,000 men, and to provide insur- 
ance in case of illness, accident or death. 
About 5,000 carpenters and other work- 
men in the building trades have gone on 
strike in Southern New England for 
higher pay. Those in Hartford have 
been successful. The Steel Corporation 
has established a pension fund of $8,- 
000,000, which is to be consolidated with 
the similar fund of $4,000,000 set apart 
some years ago by Mr. Carnegie. 

Higher passenger and freight rates on 
the railroads excite protest. Passenger 
rates thruout New England have been 
increased, the average addition being 
13% per cent. dh the Boston & Albany 


Wages and 
Railway Rates 
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and from 15 to 20 per cent. on the 
Boston & Maine. To commuters’ rates 
on the New Haven road from 15 to 30 


per cent. has been added, and similar in-- 


creases of all such rates near New York 
are expected. There will be a general 
advance of freight rates to compensate 
for the increase of wages. Some rail- 
road men say the additional wages al- 
ready granted, or soon to be given, east 
of the Mississippi, amount to $48,000,- 
ooo, and President Brown, of the New 
York Central, predicts that the total rail- 


way increase this year will be $100, 
000,000. 


a 
Basthaedhe ie Cartago, formerly the 
. capital of Costa R‘ca, 
Costa Rica 


was almost completely 
destroyed by an earthquake on the 4th, 
the shocks beginning at a little before 
seven o'clock in the evening. They had 
not been preceded by any activity of the 
neighboring volcano, Irazu. About 
1,800 persons were killed, a large ma- 
jority of them in the city, and the re- 
mainder in Paraiso, Pocaca and other 
villages situated within a few miles. In 
Cartago only a very few low wooden 
houses were spared. Among the de- 
stroyed buildings were ten churches, the 
College of the Silesian Fathers (where 
several priests and a number of students 
perished), and the new Temple of Peace, 
erected by Mr. Carnegie for the Central 
American Court of Justice. Mr. Carne- 
gie says the Temple will be rebuilt. Dr. 
Bucanegra, Guatemala’s representative 
in the Court, lost his wife and one child. 
Rafael Troy, a well-known poet, was 
killed. At the end of last week more 
than 500 bodies had been taken from the 
ruins. Special trains, bearing doctors 
and nurses, were sent from San José, the 
capital. At last accounts, thousands 
were homeless and without food. The 
ignorant and superstitious ascribed the 
calamity to the influence of Halley’s 
comet. Cartago, which had a population 
of 12,000, is situated about 6,000 feet 
above the sea level. Several times it had 


suffered greatly from earthquakes, and 
in 1841 was destroyed by them. In 
April last, much loss of property was 


caused by shocks in other parts of Costa 
Rica. 
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Edward VII, Kin, 
England, died at 
on the night of M y 6 
at Buckingham Palace. His last il ‘ess 
was short, for altho he had suffered | om 
a cold for a week it was not until TI. ors- 
day, the sth, that the public became 
aware that his condition was serious. 
The weakness of his throat has several 
times before threatened his life and in 
this case bronchitis passed into picu- 
monia and the specialists who were siim- 
mone@ to the palace could do nothing 
but extend his life thru the administra- 
tion of oxygen. Up to the last day he in- 
sisted upon attending to important busi- 
ness and could hardly be kept to his hed 
by the physicians’ orders. He evidently 
realized his condition, as, speaking be- 
tween the intervals of unconsciousness 
and violent.coughing, he said: “Well, it is 
all over, but I have done my duty.” His 
ruling passion was strong, and shortly 
before his death he inquired the result 
of the Kempton Park races and was 
gratified to learn that his horse, Witch 
of the Air, had unexpectedly won. The 
Queen, the Prince of Wales, Princess 
Victoria, Prince Christian, the Princess 
Royal and the Duke of Fife, Princess 
Louise and Prince Francis of Teck were 
present at the time of his death. In ac- 
cordance with precedent King George 
first announced his father’s death by a 
telegram to the Lord Mayor of London. 
Edward VII was born on Novem- 
ber 9, 1841, and was christened in St. 
George’s Chapel January 25, where his 
chief sponsor was Frederick William IV, 
King of Prussia. He received the name 
of Albert after his father, the Prince 
Consort, and Edward from his maternal 
grandfather, Duke of Kent. He was 
educated chiefly by private tutors, but at- 
tended lectures at Edinburgh, Cambridge 
and Oxford Universities. He has been 
a great traveler from his early youth to 
the present year. His visit to Canada 
and the United States in 1860 was the 
occasion of great popular rejoicings and 
fetes of hitherto unprecedented magni- 
tude. In 1875 he visited India and 
thereby did much to confirm the loyalty 
of the people and native princes. For 
France he always had a particular at- 
tachment and was a constant attendant 
upon its theatrical and sporting events. 


Death of 
King Edward 
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THE NEW KING, THE LATE KING AND THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


His predilection for games of all kinds 
and society of a lively character was a 
cause of offense to many of his subjects 
and sometimes involved him in discredit- 
able affairs, such as the Tranby Croft 
scandal of 1890, when he was summoned 
as a witness in a suit for slander brought 
by Sir William Gordon Cumming against 
those who accused him of cheating at 
baccarat, when the Prince was acting as 
banker. Since his accession to the 


throne in 1901, on the death of Queen 
Victoria, he has, however, won all hearts 
by his attention to the duties of his posi- 
tion and his management of affairs 
while maintaining a strictly constitution- 


al and impartial atitude. His friendly 
and intimate relations with monarchs 
and public men of Europe has been used 
to smooth over international difficulties 
and to promote the peace of Europe. He 
has revived many of the old English 
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spectacular functions and his court has 
been more brilliant and open to a wider 
circle than that of his mother during her 
years of widowhood. It is largely owing 
to his personal popularity that the anti- 
monarchical and republican feeling of 
the past generation has become extinct, 
and during the violent attack upon the 
hereditary principles involved in the re- 
cent discussion of the rights of the 
House of Lords, even the most radical 
reformers ayoided any reference to the 
King. Edward was married March 10, 
1863, to Princess Alexandra, the second 
daughter of the King of Denmark, an 
alliance which was much more favorably 
received by the people than that with the 
German Princess which Queen Victoria 
is said to have preferred. Of his six 
children four are now living: George 
Frederick, who now becomes King; 
Princess Louise, born February 20, 1867, 
married July 27, 1889, to the Duke of 
Fife; Princess Victoria Alexandra, born 
July 6, 1868, and. Princess Maud Char- 
lotte, born November 26, 1869, married 
July 22, 1896, to Prince Karl of Den- 
mark, now King Haakon VI of Norway. 
At the death of his mother, Queen Vic- 
toria, January 22, 1901, he ascended the 
throne, but his coronation, set for June 
26, 1902, had to be postponed at the last 
moment on account of a dangerous at- 
tack of perityphlitis. On his recovery 
the coronation took place August 9, 
1902. 

& 


The Privy Council assem- 
bled at St. James’s Palace 
at four o’clock in the after- 
noon of May 7th, and the new king, driv- 
ing from Marlborough House with 
Queen Mary, appeared before it and took 
the oath of office administered by Lord 
Chancellor Loreburn. He was dressed 
in an admiral’s uniform and wore no or- 
ders but the Garter. After he had signed 
the proclamation the Cabinet Ministers 
tendered to him the seals of office, which 
His Majesty returned confirming their 
appointments, whereupon they swore al- 
legiance and kissed the King’s hand. The 
King’s address to the Council was brief 
and concluded with the following para- 


graph, following a reference to his 
father’s reign: 


Accession of 
George V 


“To endeavor to follow in his footsteps and 
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at the same time to uphold the Constitutional 
Government of these realms will be the earn- 
est object of my life. I am deeply sensible 
of the very heavy responsibilities which have 
fallen upon me. I know that I can rely upon 
the Parliament and upon the people of these 
islands and my dominions beyond the seas 
for their help in the discharge of these ardu- 
ous, duties, and their prayers that God will 
grant me strength and guidance. I am en- 
couraged by the knowledge that I have in 
my dear wife one who will be a constant help- 
mate in every endeavor for our people’s good.” 
A salute of sixty-eight guns, telling the 
age of the late King, was fired in the 
Palace Park at the conclusion of the 
ceremony. The evidences of public grief 
are unmistakably genuine. Crowds 
throng the London streets wearing black 
garments or mourning badges. Socialist 
and Irish speakers at mass-meetings took 
occasion to express their sincere regard 
for Edward VII, and special services 
were held in Roman Catholic Cathedral 
and Jewish synagog. Telegrams of con- 
dolence have been received in thousands 
from foreign governments and prominent 
personages. 


& 


So little is known of 
the character and opin- 
ions of the new sover- 
eign that his advent is viewed with great 
curiosity and some apprehension. He as- 
sumes power in a crisis which even the 
tactfulness of his father was not able to 
relieve. The Lords and Commons are 
still at odds, and while a truce may he 
declared for a few months the issue can- 
not be long postponed. King George is 
generally supposed to be inclined toward 
the Tories as his father was toward the 
Liberals, but he is thought to be con- 
cerned with social reform and he has 
been diligent in his attendance at parlia- 
mentary sessions during the recent de- 
bates. He is in many ways a marked 
contrast with his father. He takes little 
interest in sport or society, but is of a 
studious and retiring disposition, unpre- 
tentious of manner and regardless of 
pomp. He lacks the geniality of Edward 
and his proficiency in foreign tongues. 
His hobby is postage stamps, of which he 
has a collection estimated to be worth 
half a million. There are no scandals in 
his private life except the rumor, official- 
ly denied, of a morganatic marriage with 
a daughter of Admiral Seymour, when 
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he was at Malta. His elder brother, the 
Duke of Clarence, died in 1892, and 
Prince George succeeded to his political 
expectations and to his fiancée, the Prin- 
cess Victoria Mary of Teck, generally 
known as “Princess May,” and a great 
favorite with the English people. She 
was to have been married on February 
27, 1892, to the. Duke of Clarence, but 
on January 14 he died, and on July 6, 
1893, She was married to Prince George, 
now heir to the throne. They have six 
children, of whom the eldest, Prince Ed- 
ward, soon to become Prince of Wales, 
is now nearly sixteen. King George is 
now nearly forty-five, and was born at 
Marlborough House, June 3, 1865. He 
entered the navy with his brother in 
1877, and in 1879 they started on a three 
years’ cruise around the world on the 
“Bacchante.” In 1901, on the “Ophir,” 
he made a nine months’ tour of the Brit- 
ish colonies, India, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa and Canada, and on 
his return delivered an address at Guild- 
hall of strong imperialistic tone, begin- 
ning with the words “Wake up, Eng- 
land !” 
& 

It is not necessary for us 
to describe the royal recep- 
tion given to ex-President 
Roosevelt at Copenhagen and Stock- 
holm, but his visit to the capital of Nor- 
way is an event which is likely to prove 
of great political importance sirice he de- 
livered there an address on methods of 
securing permanent international peace. 
It is one of the requirements of the 
Nobel Peace Committees that all persons 
who receive the prizes shall then or 
shortly after deliver in Stockholm or 
Christiania, an address on some subject 
connected with the achievements for 
which the prize had been bestowed. 
President Roosevelt received the prize 
for the promotion of international peace 
in 1906 on account of his efforts for the 
conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War, 
but the requirement of personal attend- 
ance was suspended in his case. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s address we publish on an- 
other page. It was delivered in the State 
Theater at Christiania to an audience of 
about 1,800 people. The stage was dec- 
orated exclusively with American flags. 


Roosevelt at 
Christiania 
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King Haakon and Queen Maud were in 
attendance and the address of welcome 
was given by John Lund, former presi- 
dent of the Storthing and vice-president 
of the Nobel Prize Committee on Peace. 
Mr. Roosevelt prefaced his address by a 
tribute to the late Bjérnstjerne Bjorn- 
son. Mr. Roosevelt’s visit to England 
will be marred by the death of the King 
since the Court will be in mourning and 
no official entertainments can be given. 
In accordance with Mr. Roosevelt’s re- 
quest, the German Emperor has can- 
celled the arrangements for all official 
functions and will receive him only pri- 
vately. Mr. Roosevelt will be the guest 
of Ambassador Hill in Berlin instead of 
being entertained at the royal castle. On 
account of his continuous speechmaking 
Mr. Roosevelt’s voice has given way and 
he is exceedingly hoarse. 


& 


The highest honor to 
which an explorer may 
attain is to receive the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and that this has now been be- 
stowed upon Commander Robert E. 
Peary may atone in part for the fact that 
the pretensions of another robbed him 
at first of the applause which he should 
have received upon his return. Albert 
Hall was packed to its limits with an 
audience of 10,000 people when he ap- 
peared before the society, and he was re- 
ceived with unprecedented enthusiasm 
when he arose to address them. His 
closing paragraph referred to the British 
explorers as follows: 

“In the person of Capt. Bartlett your flag 

stands next the north pole; in the person of 
Capt. Scott, God willing, it shall stand at the 
south pole. Honors are equal. We are of 
one blood. Thank you.” 
Then Major Leonard Darwin, president 
of the society, bestowed upon him the 
gold medal as “the one and only man 
who has yet, since the world began, led 
a party of his fellow creatures to a pole 
of the earth.” At the same time Major 
Darwin called attention to the fact that 
it was not the policy of the society to 
honor any mere race for the Pole, but 
that the medal was given for Arctic ex- 
ploration. A silver replica of the medal 
was presented to Captain Bartlett. 


Peary Honored 
in London 





PATH AND SCHEDULED TIMES OF HALLEY’S COMET. 
Unbroken line, from January 18 to May 18, indicates that part of the path above the ecliptic or earth’s plan 


P, perihelion, nearest the sun. 


May 18, comet directly between: sun and earth, making transit of su 
Other dates, times of crossing orbits of the planets. 


(Drawn hy the author.) 


Thru the Comet’s Tail 


BY FREDERIC CAMPBELL, SC.D. 


[Next week Wednesday the world passes thru the tail of Halley’s comet. 


Whether we 


shall be able to see or feel it the reader can learn from the following article by the presi- 


dent of the Department of Astronomy of the Brooklyn Institute of 


Epiror.]} 


F the visit of Halley’s comet to our 

| skies is an event of a lifetime, the 
earth’s passing thru its tail is easily 

an event of the ages. There is no record 
that the earth ever hazarded this plunge 
before, nor is there any prophecy that it 


will ever. do it again. While we do not 

know just when Neptune laid his mighty 

hand on the celestial wanderer, intend- 

ing to rush by with a single bow and 

be gone forever, and tied him up in the 

ellipse in which he has ever since traveled, 
IoI2 
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we are able to trace his periodical visits 
back to 240 B. C., and to identify six- 
teen appearances. But the probabilities 
have always been overwhelming against 
the event which is now actually to occur. 

The passing of_the earth thru the tail 
of the comet is one and the same occur 
rence with the transit of the sun’s face 
by the comet’s head. In order that this 
may happen, earth, comet and sun must 
all be in a straight line. The probabili 
ties are almost infinite that the threc 
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THRU THE COMET’S TAIL 


bodies would arrange themselves in 
sume kind of a triangle rather than in a 
straight line; that is, that one of the 
three would be a little out of line. The 
bringing of the three bodies into a 
straight line is a remarkable concatena- 
tion of events. The transit is to take 
place late on the 18th of May. On that 
dav and at almost the same hour and 
minute the comet is to do two things that 
might easily have been separated by 
hours and days, thus making impossible 
both a transit and a passage thru the 
tail: namely, it is to pass its descending 
node and at the same time to be in con- 
junction with the sun. 

By the former is meant that the comet 
on this date descends from above the 
plane of the ecliptic to below the same. 
The comet’s orbit is not in the plane of 
the ecliptic, that on which the earth trav- 
els, and near which all the planets per- 
form their revolutions, but it is inclined 
thereto by an angle of about 18 degrees ; 
nearly all its time is spent beneath our 
plane; with every mile that it ap- 


proaches, however, it ascends 1,631 feet 
nearer to it; on the 18th of January last it 


arrived at its ascending node, cut thru the 
plane of the ecliptic, and went on above 
it so high that, when it crossed the 
earth’s orbit, early in March, it was 1I5,- 
000,000 miles higher. In exactly four 
months it comes around to its descending 
node, and on the 18th of May it is again 
cutting the plane of the ecliptic, only this 
time downward. This brings it tem- 
porarily in the same plane with the sun 
and earth. 

But while the comet is just now level 
with the sun, it is dropping, and its 
transfer from above to below our plane 
might be accomplished either before or 
after passing the sun; in that case it 
would pass either below or above and 
. there would be no transit. Of this the 
probabilities are so great as to produce 
almost mental certainty. Yet the fact is 
that the passing of the descending node 
and the conjunction with the sun are so 
nearly at the same hour and minute that a 
transit of the sun’s face, on the one 
hand, and the earth’s passing thru the 
comet’s tail, on the other, are fully as- 
sured. : 

There are only three other bodies 
which ever transit the sun, namely, the 


tot3 


moon, Mercury and Venus. The moon 
has both her ascending and descending 
nodes every month and comes into con- 
junction with the sun in passing at new 
moon every month; but, like most 
comets, it usually gets by either above or 
below; but when otherwise its transit 
produces an eclipse of the sun, partial or 
total, as the case may be.” Mercury made 
its last transit in November, 1907, and 
will make its next in November, 1914. 
Venus made its last transit in December, 
1882, and will not make another till 
June, 2004, omitting 112 years. When 
we consider the frequency with which 
all these bodies pass their nodes and pass 
the sun, and the infrequency with which 
they transit the sun, we are enabled to 
realize the remarkable character of the 
cometary transit about to occur. If Me- 
thuselah saw Halley’s comet twelve or 
thirteen times in his long life, it is safe 
to say that he never witnessed a transit. 
Such a performance is recorded of only 
one other comet, namely, the great comet 
of 1882. 

On the other hand, the passing of the 
earth thru the tails of comets must be al- 
most equally rare; not quite, because a 
comet’s tail spreads to an enormous 
width and might involve the earth, even 
when the head failed to traverse the 
sun’s face. Thus we have the record 
that the earth passed thru-the tail of the 
comet of 1819, on June 26 of that year, 
and thru the tail of the comet of 1861, 
on June 30 of the latter year; but the 
heads of these comets did not transit the 
sun’s face. The records of one transit, 
however, and of two passings thru com- 
ets’ tails, assure us that our impending 
experience is not altogether new or -un- 
known. 

It is an almost universal rule that the 
tail of a comet is swept back from the 
sun by some force supposed to be the 
pressure of light. This is why the 
comet’s tail will involve the earth when 
its head is seen in trafsit. Yet it will 
probably not be at the identical moment, 
but a little after, because of the curva- 
ture of the tail backward. Just what 
that curvature is we do not yet know; 
otherwise we could say how many hours 
after transit the tail would sweep down 
upon this globe. But combining the pre- 
dictions of several eminent authorities. 
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not fully agreeing among themselves, the 
transit may be expected between 7 p. m 
of May 18 and 1 a. m. following, East- 
ern time. Cowell and Crommelin, of 
Greenwich Observatory, place it at 9 p. 
m., Eastern time. Possibly by midnight 
we may expect the outer fringe of the 
tail to touch the upper layers of the 
earth’s atmosphere. And, inasmuch as 


after the central moment of transit the 
entire comet, including the tail, will be 





COMETS OF 1811, 1835 (HALLEY’S) AND 


rapidly dropping, and the earth, too, rap- 
idly speeding away from the transit line, 
it 1s plain that our globe will not pass 
thru the center of the tail, where it must 
traverse at least a million miles to make 
an exit, but some other portion where 
the passage will be materially shorter. 
But, even so, the experience will be a 
matter of hours. 

That we have twice gone thru comets’ 
tails without harm is full assurance of 
safety in this instance. While the tail 
of Halley’s comet consists of vapors 
driven off from its active head, and there 
are in it poisonous elements, such as hy- 
drogen and cyanogen, it is so extremely 
thin as to be literally next to nothing. 
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Every day’s atmosphere is thick with poi- 
sons as compared with anything that tiie 
comet will introduce. Even if it were 
otherwise it would be a question whether 
much or any harm would be caused. On 
the one hand all the products of com- 
bustion from the burning of fuel and 
the breathing of animals, all the out- 
pouring of smoke, gas, ashes and lava 
from not a few volcanoes, are marvel- 
ously disposed of by processes that take 
place in our atmosphere. On the 
other hand, all the burning of a 
million meteors a day fails to 
vitiate the air we breathe. Even 
if we should graze the comet's 
head, with its seething mass o/ 
deadly fumes, it would take time 
for them to interpenetrate our 
atmosphere, and, before the) 
could do us serious harm, it is 
not unlikely that they would in 
some way be disposed of. Sure 
ly the feathery touch of a com- 
et’s tail upon the surface of that 
atmospheric ocean in which we 
are immersed, 200 miles deep, 
cannot instantly affect us, nor 
harmfully even at a later hour. 
The pneumatic tire of the wheel- 
ing earth has been for ages its 
coat of mail. 

As for the spectacle, inasmuch 
as both previous experiences 
were unknown at the time, we 
may doubt whether anything im- 
posing is before us. Yet, in 
1861, when it was afterward 
1843. proved that the earth had been 

buried 300,000 miles deep in the 
comet’s tail, it was remembered that 
even when the sun was in the heavens 
they wore a strange, auroral, yellowish 
look, which fd been thought worthy 
of record. From midnight till dawn, 
therefore, and possibly even after the 
sun has risen, we may hope to wit- 
ness a weird tho faint lighting up of the 
sky, the fainter because the gibbous 
moon is with us till 2.45 a. m. The 
transit itself can be seen only where the 
sun has not yet set, and, if the experi- 
ence with the great comet of 1882 be re- 
peated, it will reveal absolutely nothing, 
the sun shining brightly thru the comet’s 
head as if it were not there at all. And 
then will it devolve upon the astrono- 
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mers to determine if 
the nucleus within 
the head be a mass 
cf mutually attracted 
meteorites, perfectly 
sclid bodies of vary- 
ing size, each of 
them opaque, how the 
sun’s light breaks 
thru as if they were 
not there at all. 

It almost goes 
without saying that 
there is no possibil- 
ity of collision with 
Halley’s comet, whose 
path is as_ well 
known as that of 
the moon. In cross- 
ing our path it is 
first 15,000,000 miles 
above, and later 6,- 
000,000 miles below; 
and its head, the only possibly danger- 
ous part, will not come nearer than 
12,000,000 miles, about fifty times the 
distance of the moon. The same divine 
hand that keeps the stars in their courses 
equally guides the apparently mad rush 
of every celestial vagrant. We are safe 


GREAT COMET OF 1744. 


SEEN STRETCHING UP THE SKY EVEN 
WHEN ITS HEAD WAS BELOW 
THE HORIZON. 
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as long as there is a 
God, and as long as 
the history of man 
and redemption yet 
remains unfinished. 
No fortuitous event 
will be suffered to 
break in upon and 
overturn the course 
of the divine pur- 
poses. Yet, as the 
highly improbable 
transit of the sun, 
with all that is in- 
volved therein, is 
about to become ac- 
tual, so, when the 
suitable moment ar- 
rives, some comet, 
perhaps even now on 
its way, may wnex- 
pectedly burst forth 
from the_ heavens, 
shattering the earth in an instant, or fall- 
ing into the sun’s already fiery bosom. 
In either case an ancient word would 
necessarily be fulfilled, that “the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat, the 
earth also, and the works that are therein 
shall be burned up.” 


Brooktyn, New Yorx. 


ITS SIX TAILS WERE 
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The Vatican Incident 


BY THE MOST REVEREND JOHN IRELAND, LL.D. 


It pleases us to receive the following communication addressed to the Editor of Tue 
I 


INDEPENDENT from the distinguished Archbishop’ of St. Paul. 


It authoritatively confirms the 


judgment exprest by us that the uncivil language attributed to the Holy Father must have 


been falsely ascribed to him.—Eprror.] 


HE INDEPENDENT of April 21 takes 
notice of a cablegram from Rome 
to the effect that the Holy Fathe: 

had disapproved of the visit of Abbot 
Janssens to Mr.’ Roosevelt as being an 
act lending itself to an interpretation of- 
tensive to the Vatican authorities—the 
cablegram adding, as if quoting directly, 
the following words: “The Vatican did 
not wish Mr. Roosevelt to bracket the 
Pope with other more or less royal .per- 
sonaves he will boast of having hunted 
in Europe after his African hunt.” Oth- 
ets besides the editor of THe INpE- 
PENDENT were much surprised on read- 
ing those words and refused to believe 
that they had been spoken by an author- 


itative representative of the Vatican, 
however much this seemed to be the 
meaning of the cablegram. I beg leave 
to say that I am in a position to declare 
very positively that the words never 
came from the Vatican. The Vatican 
confined itself to a repudiation of the 
act of Abbot Janssens. The remainder 
of the cablegram was either the personal 
conclusion of the correspondent or an 
item he had picked up from the gossip of 
the day. Of one thing readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT may be sure—the Vatican, 
whether approving or condemning, is al- 
ways dignified in thought and high toned 
and self-respecting in speech. 
St. Paut, Minn. 





Political and Other Troubles at 
: Westminister 


BY JUSTIN 


CAN easily understand that my read- 
| ers in THe INDEPENDENT of this 
month will be ‘a good deal sur- 
prised to find that the subject which I 
first bring under their notice is not that 
of the great Ministerial crisis and the 
next step which Mr. Asquith and his col- 
leagues have made up their minds to 
take. Great as that question is, I do not 
make it my opening topic, for one reason 
because the House of Commons has just 
been engaged in discussing a subject 
than which hardly any could have greater 
importance for the whole of the British 
Islands. 

The House of Commons was occupied 
in discussing the second reading of a 
measure introduced by Sir Robert Price, 
a Liberal member, who is by profession 
and occupation a surgeon, and his meas- 














SIR ROBERT ANDERSON. 


McCARTHY 


ure is entitled a Bill for the Prevention 
of Destitution. The measure found a 
welcome on both sides of the House, a 
welcome indeed as cordial as could rea- 
sonably be given to a scheme which ii- 
volves such vast and seemingly hopeless 
difficulties. The prevention of destitu- 
tion in civilized as well as in uncivilized 
countries seems when first heard of to 
be almost as hopeless a human project 
as a measure for the restoration of the 
Golden Age. Sir Robert Price, how- 
ever, has had even already the happy 
effect of winning Liberals and Tories, 
Free Traders and Tariff Reformers to 
join cordially their resolve to give the 
bill a full and fair hearing and consider- 
ation and to do everything in their power 
to enable the author of a measure and 
his principal supporters to win some 
practical success for what I may justly 
call their heroic as well as philanthropic 
enterprise. The main object of the pres- 
ent bill is well described by the Daily 
News in its leading article on the debate 
as proposing “the creation of a depart- 
ment and a Minister of Labor equal in 
status to the Secretaries of State—a re- 
form which it will be admitted’ is long 
overdue.” 

The Daily News, in an article which 
is positively enthusiastic in support of 
the measure’s principal objects, describes 
it as proposing “the abolition of the 
Boards of Guardians and the entrusting 
of the county and borough councils with 
the duty of treating the non-able bodied 
poor under the various specialized com- 
mittees at present doing the same work 
outside the Poor Law,” and it proposes 
the transfer “of all matters connected 
with unemployment to the Department of 
the Minister of Labor.” The leader of 
the Opposition, Mr. Balfour, gave just 
as warmly as did Mr. Asquith, the Lib- 
eral Prime Minister, the expression of 
his cordial hopes that some genuine and 
enduring and beneficent success might 
come of the efforts which thus far have 
resulted in the preparation and the intro- 
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duction of the present measure. “We 
recognize with much pleasure,” says the 
Daily News article, “the service rendered 
by Mr. Balfour in making his protest 
against the practice of condemning a 
policy by the affixing of an opprobrious 
label.” In the case of this measure the 
Daily News goes on to say, “a resort to 
the epithet ‘Socialistic,’ tho easy enough, 
is more than usually unintelligent, since 
the community has once for all accepted 
as a primary obligation the care of the 
young and the aged, the sick and the 
feeble-minded, the unemployed and the 
unemployable.” 

I need hardly say that I shall follow 
the course of this measure with the deep- 
est and the most hopeful interest. The 
questions of unemployment and destitu- 
tion are among the greatest national diffi- 
culties these countries have to deal with 
and Parliament has not yet done, or even 
resolutely attempted to do, anything like 
the work which it might have undertaken 
and accomplished for the prevention of 
destitution. Nothing, however, could 
have been more hopeful in its way than 
the union of good wishes which came 
from both sides of the House and were 
exprest as warmly by Mr. Balfour as by 
Mr. Asquith on behalf of the measure 
for the prevention of destitution. There 
was, indeed, an amendment proposed to 
the effect that the bill should be wholly 
rejected but no division was taken, and 
I hope that we are yet to hear a long and 
exhaustive debate upon the subject. 

Only during very recent years has the 
British public been waking up to some 
perception of the fact that the whole 
poor law system of this country is 
founded on a basis of error and miscon- 
ception, on the universal assumption that 
the poor are not fellow subjects who ask 
to be put in the way of making an hon- 
est and respectable living for themselves, 
but simply professional mendicants who 
petition for a daily allowance of beggar’s 
food. It is something, at least, if by 
means of such debates as those we have 
been lately hearing in the House of 
Commons we are at last beginning to 
have the true explanation of the whole 
problem brought as a light and guide 
into the mind of the public. The meas- 
ure brought in by Sir Robert Price ap- 
pears to have undergone the temporary 














SIR R. J. PRICE. 


fatality known in the familiar language 
of the House of Commons as being 
“talked out.” In other words, it was 
still the theme of discussion on one of 
those days when the House, according 
to rule, ends its business, whatever it 
may be, at a certain precise hour. If 
the matter under discussion be a private 
measure, it has but to take its chance of 
finding on some future occasion an op- 
portunity of being brought up for fur- 
ther consideration. We may feel sure, 
however, that a measure so important in 
itself and so cordially welcomed as this 
for the prevention of destitution has 
been cannot fail by the help of this or 
some other ministerial influence to find 
ample hearing and steady progress. It 
seems to me hard indeed to understand 
that some of the evils described during 
the debate on Sir Robert Price’s meas- 
ure had been held up for public condem- 
nation and for legislative interference 
and removal so long ago as the days of 
Charles Dickens’s earliest novels, and 
that some of them at least, as we learn 
from the recent debate, are still found 
to survive and flourish in our workhouse 
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system. Much as the House of Lords 
may need improvement, it seems to me 
that our system of dealing with destitu- 
tion needs it yet even more. 

Even amid all the unceasing and still 
actually increasing excitement of the po- 
litical and parliamentary crisis I found 
myself filled this morning with an en- 
tirely new shock of surprise by the con- 
tents of a leading article in the Daily 
News. The article deals with a revela- 
tion suddenly made concerning the 
authorship of the dissertations on “Par- 
nellism and Crime,” which appeared in 
the Times in 1887, and created then a 
sensation to be remembered in history. 
The publication of these articles led also 
to the appointment of the Parnell Com- 
mission ; in other words, the creation of 
a special criminal tribunal for the 
arraignment and trial of Charles Stew- 
art Parnell, then leader of the Irish 
National party, and several of: his col- 
leagues, on the charge of having utilized 
the service of assassins in order to ter- 
tify the Government and the public into 
a submission to the Irish demand for 
Home Rule. 

I have good reason to remember well 
the events of that year, the events 
brought about by the publication of the 
articles in the Times on “Parnellism and 
Crime,” for I was one of Parnell’s fol- 
lowers in the Irish Parliamentary party, 
and I was arraigned before the commis- 
sion as one of his accomplices in the 
business of murder. We were arraigned 
before a tribunal. The general public 
thruout Great Britain and the United 
States well remembers the result of that 
investigation—the forged letter got up 
by the man Pigott, who afterward com- 
mitted suicide when the forgery was 
proved and the triumphal acquittal of 
Parnell and his companions in the trial 
and their return to the House of Com- 
mons, where Parnell was received, I 
feel bound to say, with a cordial, up- 
standing welcome by the members of 
that House then present, of whom the 
great majority had been his most un- 
compromising political antagonists dur- 
ing the whole of his past career. 

The latest revelation made to the 
world on this subject of “Parnellism and 
Crime” is that the articles written and 
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Sir Robert Anderson, adviser to the 
Home Office at that time and afterw ird 
head of the Criminal Investigation \e- 
partment, from which he retired in 101. 
The authorship is proclaimed now on 
what must be admitted to be very com- 
petent authority, for it is that of Sir 
Robert Anderson himself, who make: it 
known in an article which appears in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. We come now, 
therefore, in face of the astonishing ‘act 
that the author of that memorable series 
of articles in the Times which bore the 
title of “Parnellism and Crime,” and on 
which the special criminal tribunal was 
founded, had itself been contributed by 
an official in the political service of the 
then existing Government and _ who 
afterward became head of the Criminal 
Investigation Department. As _ might 
naturally be expected, Sir Robert An- 
derson has at once been visited by news- 
paper interviewers, and if his state- 
ments be accurately represented by one 
of these who writes for the Daily News, 
he is capable of surprising the public 
now even more than he did by his previ- 
ous sudden revelation. “Incidentally, 
Sir Robert mentioned,” as stated in the 
Daily News, “he still believes the ‘Pig- 
ott’ letter to have been written by Par- 
nell, but considers that far too much im- 
portance has been attached to its con- 
tents.” If Sir Robert Anderson did and 
still does believe that the letter was actu- 
ally written by Parnell, he is evidently 
capable of believing anything, however 
preposterous, about himself or about 
anybody else. History records the fact 
that when the letter was proved to be a 
forgery and Pigott was charged with 
having written it, he fled to Madrid and 
there committed suicide to escape from 
being surrendered to the demand of the 
English authorities. It is quite certain, 
however, that the special tribunal cre- 
ated to inquire into the truth of the 
charges brought against Parnell and the 
colleagues arraigned with him was ut- 
terly refused belief by the judicial tri- 
bunal to whose decision the accusations 
were referred for judgment, and that 
nobody whose opinion was worth having 
ever believed that the letter had been 
written by Parnell. John Redmond 
made the conduct of Sir Robert Ander- 
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Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons 
last Monday, April 11. Mr. Asquith’s 
reply was, on the whole, to my thinking 
quite satisfactory. “I cannot,” he said, 
“use language sufficiently strong to ex- 
press my condemnation of the admitted 
breach of official duties of which Sir 
Robert Anderson was guilty.” Mr. As- 
quith did not seem to see his way as to 
any advantage which could now be 
gained from the opening of a new in- 
quiry on this part of the subject, but in 
answer to further pressure from Mr. 
Redmond and some of his colleagues, he 
did not even commit himself to absolute 
refusal. It seems at present to be well 
understood that opportunity will be giv- 
en for a revival of the whole question 
during some of the debates which must 
come during the regular course of the 
session on the financial wants of the 
Government during the current year. 
Science, and more especially statis- 
tical science, has just undergone a 
memorable loss by the death of Sir Rob- 
ert Giffen, for many years head of the 
statistical department of the Board of 
Trade, and at one time city editor of 
the Daily News. Sir Robert Giffen was 
one of the many educated Scotchmen 
who are attracted in their youth to seek 
in London a field of success for the 
noble ambition to give their intellectual 
capacity an opportunity of making its 
mark on the world’s culture. I remem- 
ber well that I first made his acquaint- 
ance thru my dear friend William Black, 
the famous Scottish novelist, who in my 
early London days was one of my clos- 
est literary and journalistic comrades. 
Giffen, altho undoubtedly one of the 
greatest men of his time in his own de- 
partment of science, was never absorbed 
in statistics to the exclusion from his 
interest, his studies and his thoughts of 
subjects which belonged to art and to 
letters, and a poet or a painter might 
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have conversed with him again and 
again with interest and delight. He was 
in his seventy-fourth year when he died. 

In my latest contribution to THE 
INDEPENDENT I mentioned the fact that . 
Mrs. Antrobus had published, thru 
Messrs Chatto & Windus, a new novel 
called “The Stone Ezel.” This book 
has, I can tell my readers, all the charac- 
teristics of its authoress’s other novels— 
charm of style, individuality, and a won- 
derful sympathy with Nature in all her 
moods. There is also a strange super- 
natural element in this story. At least 
“The Stone Ezel” seems to have a mag- 
ical personality of its own, and it domi- 
nates the story, as the name suggests. 
In her power of suggesting the super- 
natural, the elemental, Mrs. Antrobus 
has much in common with Hawthorne. 
As has been said, “There are some for 
whom the limits of the possible seem to 
be set farther out than for the rest of 
the world—for them the darkened glass 
is less dark.” Mrs. Antrobus’s char- 
acter drawing is ever remarkable, and 
even her minor characters have strongly 
marked individualities, and her men and 
women all stand clearly apart as they 
would in real life—if one were for- 
tunate enough to meet so many clever 
and charming people at the same time 
and place. One parts from them all at 
the end of the story with much regret. 

Mr. Percy White’s short stories; which 
have lately been published by Messrs. 
Mills & Boon, are called after the long- 
est story, “An Averted Marriage,” and 
have a wide range—from cynical, real- 
istic to frankly amusing and indeed al- 
most farcical on the one hand, to pa- 
thetic and even tragic on the other, For 
myself I must admit liking the latter 
order the better. Mr. Percy White is a 
master of the art of the short story. I 
hope he will give’ us another such vol- 
ume soon. 

Lonvon, ENGLAND. 





The Fight for a Clean Ballot 


BY EDWARD RIDLEY FINCH 


{Mr. Finch is a Yale graduate, a lawyer, a Republican, and until recently a mem- 
ber of the New York State Legislature. He isan authority on the evil of “repeating,” which is 
far too prevalent thruout the country. The following article, therefore, is of much more than 


metropolitan significance.—Eb1Tor. ] 


é AY ‘How do you do’ to the man, 
Patrick. He is the man who 
sent you the present when you 

were christened and sent us the coal last 
winter.” Thus said the woman to her 
small boy, and then turning to the vis- 
itor, continued: “So you say you want 
me to take on ten names this year when 
I took eight last year? If they come in- 
quiring where they sleep in this small 
flat of mine, sure I’ll have to say that 
some of them sleep on the fire escape, 
but there won’t be any inquiries made; 
there never has been for all the years 
that I’ve lived here, but if there is, I'll 
say they live here all right, and I have 
got the list upstairs somewhere of the 
eight names I had last year, and you 
just give me the two extra ones, and 
that will only be two more to learn. No, 
thanks, we don’t need any coal just now 
and everything is going finely, but if we 
do and I can’t make out otherwise, I’ll 
let you know.” 

The above conversation illustrates the 
practical carrying out of what takes 
place in many of the large cities of the 
country just preceding election day. 

During the election of 1907, the ex- 
tent of fraudulent registration and vot- 
ing in New York City was brought to 
the attention of a number of men who 
have the best interests of their city at 
heart. They would not believe the ex- 
tent of the fraud until they themselves, 
by visiting certain parts of the city on 
election morning, saw the repeaters go- 
ing boldly from polling place to polling 
place. A careful investigation was there- 
upon made and the number of fraudu- 
lent votes reported as follows: 

“Considering then the wholly fraudulent 
vote, . . . the number of these votes cast in 
an annual election in the Borough of Man- 
hattan, never falls below 30,000, and in elec- 
tions considered important far exceeds that 
number.” 

This statement when made was ridi- 
culed. But when the amendments de- 
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signed to prevent this fraud were sent to 
the Legislature of 1908, members of 
Tammany Hall privately admitted that 
the statement was true. It is no longer 
ridiculed; in fact, the number was 
understated. : 

Based upon such investigation and 
following the recommendations then 
made, the two acts which were recom- 
mended to the Legislature of 1908 be- 
came law. These are familiarly known 
as “The Signature Law” and “The 
Householders’ Law.” The first of these 
seeks to identify the voter at the ballot 


box and the second to prevent collusion | 


between the householder and repeater in 
endeavoring to establish a false resi- 
dence. 

Herbert Parsons, with the experience 
of five years’ service as president of the 
Republican County Committee, writes: 

“The effect of these acts was, I estimated, 
to cut out 30,000 fraudulent votes in the elec- 
tion of 1908, nevertheless, a vast number were 
cast fraudulently and demonstrated the neces- 
sity of further precautions in the future.” 

This is corroborated also by the fol- 
lowing registration figures of 1908: 

For thirty-two years preceding the 
election of 1908, the number of persons 
registering in the boroughs of Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx increased every four 
years on au average 29,714. In 1908, on 
the other hand, the registered vote in the 
same territory decreased 19,952, which, 
if added to the normal increase during 
the preceding thirty-two years, repre- 
sented a total falling off of 49,666 in the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 
alone. It is also more worthy of note 
that far greater efforts were made to 
check this vote in this same territory 
than in the rest of the city. Despite this 
falling off of the registration in the elec- 
tion of 1908, yet in this very same elec- 
tion a leader of an assembly district has 
stated that in his district alone he found 
goo fraudulent registrations, and even 
then he believed that there were many 
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that he had not discovered. This leader, 
moreover, is known as one who is over- 
diligent in seeking to prevent these 
frauds. A careful investigation in wide- 
ly different parts-of the city following 
the election of 1908 showed that, even 
with all the fraudulent votes that had 
been eliminated, yet in many districts 
this vote ran from one-eighth to one- 
quarter of the total registered vote. The 
above statements are not those made by 
a writer solely for the sake of exciting 
attention, but are capable of demonstra- 
tion and actual proof. 

It has been publicly stated that follow- 
ing the election had last November, those 
in a position to know have admitted that, 
owing to the precautions which were 
taken to prevent these frauds, 20,000 
“tin soldiers,” as they call the repeaters, 
had been prevented from registering and 
voting. This is the admitted statement 
of those who produce this vote. A con- 
servative estimate places the number of 
fraudulent registrations and votes pre- 
vented as upward of 30,000. When it is 
noticed that a Sheriff, a District Attor- 
ney, a President of the Borough of 
Manhattan and three Supreme Court 
Judges were elected by considerably less 
than 30,000, thoughtful men pause and 
wonder how often in the past has the 
true verdict of the people been over- 
ridden. 

New York City, because of its size 
and because the election officers do not 
expect to know their neighbors, fur- 
nishes the Mecca for those who make it 
their business to produce this vote. For 
many years now in this city personal 
registration has been required. Those 
who wish to vote must present them- 
selves at the polling place on one of four 
specified days within thirty days preced- 
ing election day, and there personally 
state to the board of inspectors their 
qualifications. This is done by answer- 
ing and signing the following questions: 
Name and address, age, number of floor 
residing on, person residing with, wheth- 
er native born or a naturalized citizen, 
and if naturalized, in what court, length 
of time residing in the State, in the 
county and in the election district, from 
where last registered and voted. 

_ For the purpose of affording conven- 
lent access to the polling places, the city 
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is divided into election districts upon a 
basis of having 500 registered voters in 
each district. When the person applying 
to register presents himself this informa- 
tion is taken down by four inspectors, 
each of whom makes a separate record 
of the answers of the voter. Two of 
these inspectors represent the party cast- 
ing the highest number of votes for Gov- 
ernor in the last preceding election, and 
two of them represent the party casting 
the next highest number of votes cast 
for Governor, and thus they represent at 
the present time the Republican party 
and the Democratic party respectively. 

On election day the voter presents 
himself again at the same polling place 
and gives his name and address and 
signs his name and deposits the ballot 
that is given him in the ballot box. Now, 
if the board of inspectors knew their 
neighbors, as would be the case if the 
community was a small one, then fraud- 
ulent registration would be almost an 
impossibility. The board of inspectors 
would expect to know those applying to 
register, or at least to know their iden- 
tity. The risk a repeater would run 
would be too great. In the City of New 
York none of the inspectors composing 
the board expect to know the person ap- 
plying to register. It is an exception if 
they do know him. Probably out of 500 
people that apply for registration, they 
may know fifty of them. 

This is the great fact upon which the 
producer of the fraudulent vote relies. 
In each election district one person, aid- 
ed by assistants, is responsible for the 
false registrations to be produced in that 
district. The object is to put on the rolls 
as many false registrations as possible. 
Of course, in many districts of the city 
it is impossible to produce much of this 
vote, but in other districts the conditions 
are such that the deficiency can be made 
up. 
Now, let us see how easy it is to do 
this. A man comes in to the registration 
board and gives his name as Thomas 
Robinson, his address as a large board- 
ing house or says he lives with Mrs, X., 
on the sixth floor of a ten-story apart- 
ment house having four families on a 
floor; that he has been living there for 
two weeks; is thirty-two years of age; 
has been in the State three years and in 
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the county six months; is a native-born 
citizen and has not registered and voted 
before in this State, and signs his name. 

The board of inspectors do not know 
that these facts about him are not true 
and there is no one else to challenge him. 
The producer of this vote has seen Mrs. 
X. long before, as we saw in our open- 
ing paragraph. If, as very rarely hap- 
pens, inquiry is made between registra- 
tion and election days, Mrs. X. is pre- 
pared to say that Thomas Robinson is 
not at home, but that he lives there. 

Thomas Robinson, after registering in 
this polling place, has walked up the 
street and had himself introduced to the 
producer of the fraudulent vote in the 
next election district and has had fur- 
nished him another Mrs. X., and here 
he has registered under the name of 
William Jones and given the second Mrs. 
X.’s address. Very often, and despite 
all the vigilance used during the last 
election, it has even happened that 
Thomas Robinson has gone before the 
same board of registration officers and 
given another name and another address 
in the same election district, and put an- 
other name on the same roll. A person 
who is genuinely interested in prevent- 
ing these frauds can see them perpe- 
trated by visiting any one of a number 
of different registration places. 

Now, on election day, a repeater often 
other than the repeater who placed the 
name on the roll, comes to each of these 
polling places, gives the name and the 
address that was registered, signs his 
name, takes the ballot, marks it and de- 
posits it. When once in the box it is 
just as valid as the ballot deposited by 
any honest American who has waited for 
one-third of his life before he was enti- 
tled to deposit his ballot in the ballot box. 

The producer of this vote, with whose 
visit we opened this article, was endeav- 
oring to make a record in this particular 



























election, as it was a mayoralty election. 
The number of voters registering in his 
election district was about 400, and he 
had told the organizers, who kept well 
in the background, that he would be able 
to bring the number up to 550 in his dis- 
trict; that is, he would be able to enroll 


150 false registrations. The organizers, 
on their part, had promised him all the 
aid and money he wished. Let us see 
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how he distributed the false registraticns 
in the block composing his district. 

His wife and he occupied the firs 
floor above the basement of a three-st: 
house made over to accommodate a fa: 
ily on each floor. Eight names were 
be registered as living with them, and 
his wife knew her rdle. He had been 
able to provide some odd jobs for the 
man who rented the floor above, and in 
return this man and his wife were to 
stand cover for seven. The woman who 
rented the top floor was to pretend that 
five lived with her, in consideration of 
the payment of her rent for a monih. 
The barber in the basement, favoring a 
steady customer, was willing to put a 
screen in the rear to cover a double cot 
and make pretense for two more. He 
had gone to every one who had taken 
names the year before and had urged the 
necessity of the greatest possible in- 
crease. In addition, he had canvassed 
the janitor and the lessee of every apart- 
ment house and the proprietor of every 
house with rooms to let. Wherever there 
was a vacant apartment he had endeav- 
ored, and in most cases with success, to 
persuade the janitor to say it was occu- 
pied by the persons whose names he fur- 
nished. The persons living in his dis- 
trict whom he knew he approached direct- 
ly, and others he approached thru mutual 
friends. Those who were willing he paid 
either with a cash consideration or a 
future reward. 

A doctor, who was hoping to be ap- 
pointed as a Coroner’s physician, occu- 
pied a house with his father and brother, 
and was willing to take four additional 
names. The inmates of a disorderly 
house had been sent away and twenty- 
seven cots had been sent in, and the 
house had a sign as renting rooms to 
men only. A stable in the block had fur- 
nished cover for eleven more. If any 
questions were asked of these men, their 
only answer was to be that they worked 
and slept in the stable. He himself was 
employed in a city department, and con- 
sequently only put in an appearance for 
a few minutes, once in the morning and 
once in the afternoon. Every one in the 
department understood that it was the 
month before election. He had kept in 
mind all the year around the real work 
that he was assigned to do. Whenever 
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any favor was done for any householder 
or lessee, there was always the idea that 
this person might be obtained as a cover 
for additional false votes. 

His efforts had almost brought the 
number up to 150, and he was counting 
on taking the chances of having a few 
register from residences whose owners 
would not be likely to scan the registra- 
tion list, or if they did, would be too 
fearful of notoriety and inconvenience to 
make any complaint. Following the usual 
custom, he had arranged for the use of 
a vacant basement next door to the poll- 
ing place. Here he had a helper in 
charge who had a list of the places from 
which the names were to be registered. 
Thruout the four days of registration he 
would be visited from time to time by a 
man whom he would know and who 
would introduce to him two or three men 
at a time, and these men would be sent 
into the basement, and there given the 
name and address and information under 
which they were to go up and register in 
the polling place. As soon as they had 
registered they would come back to the 
basement and would be furnished with 
a slip upon which they would write the 
name and address under which they had 
just registered, and the name of the 
person with whom they had stated they 
lived. On this same slip they would also 
sign the name just the same as they 
signed it in the polling place. Having 
made this slip out and turned it in, they 
would receive $1 apiece for registering, 
and go off with their leader to another 
polling place to meet the man who was 
there in charge of the same work. 

The object of having the information 
put on a slip and the name signed as the 
repeater had signed it on the registration 
book was to have this slip ready to turn 
over to the man who would vote under 
this name on election day. 

The man who acted as introducer is 
known as the “guerrilla” leader. On 
election day the same “guerrilla” leader 
and other “guerrilla” leaders would 
bring around the same or other men, 
only more men would be brought at one 
time and they would be brought faster, 
because, while there are four days to 
register the names, yet all the names 
registered must be voted on election day. 
It is the custom to get a start early in 
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the morning, and so, after the polls have 
been open for a few minutes, there is 
usually a line of from seventy-five to one 
hundred men waiting to vote. In addi- 
tion to the men brought by the “guer- 
rilla” leaders, the producer of the vote in 
the particular election district usually 
knows a few local men whom he can 
utilize. Last year, it was said, two men, 
partners in business, who had received 
contracts under the city government, and 
who had an acquaintance with the pro- 
ducers of this vote in certain sections of 
the city, were informed that they would 
have to act as “guerrilla” leaders. They 
demurred, but were told that if they ex- 
pected any favors to come, they would 
have to so act. 

When considered in the abstract, it 
looks as if the fraud is bold, but, when 
the concrete case is presented, as shown 
above, it is seen that the chance of detec- 
tion is not formidable. The “guerrilla” 
leaders prefer to have men from out of 
the State, because at the close of the day 
these men can leave the State and their 
identity is lost. 

The devices used to give color for 
false residences are innumerable. Old 
names are sought to be kept on the rolls, 
because it follows that the older they are, 
the more certain the investigator feels 
that they must be legitimate. Similarly, 
the names of dead men are oftentimes 
kept on the rolls. In the election of 1908 
a name was registered which was that 
of a son whose mother said that he had 
died in 1904. This illustrates the humor 
in the remark of a Philadelphian “that 
they were still voting in that city the 
names of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence.” 

The names of those who have moved 
between one election and another fur- 
nishes a fruitful source. From 30 per 
cent. to 45 per cent. of the voters in an 
election district move between each elec- 
tion. The remaining 70 per cent. to 55 
per cent. represent the permanent roll. 
These men should be checked up during 
the period immediately following one 
election and in preparation for the next. 
But it has often been customary to make 
little, if any, investigation prior to the 
next registration, which must all take 
place in the thirty days immediately pre- 
ceding. Then an effort is made to check 
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up the total registration in the City of 
New York, which numbers upward of 
650,000 voters. It is impossible in this 
short time to make any adequate investi- 
gation, and consequently, the few cases 
that are investigated are often done in a 
haphazard fashion, and such investiga- 
tion must of necessity only concern a 
small portion of the names fraudulently 
registered. 

Certain needed amendments to the 
election law to prevent these frauds were 
drafted under the direction of Mr. Her- 
bert Parsons and sent to the Legislature 
of last year. There they were disgrace- 
fully beaten, with the connivance of cer- 
tain persons outside of the County of 
New York. 

Following the defeat of these amend- 
ments, ,a determined effort was made by 
the producers of this fraudulent vote in 
preparation for the last mayoralty elec- 
tion. To counteract these preparations, 


the services of almost two thousand 
young men were enlisted. These young 
men were chiefly recruited from the 


Y. M. C. A.’s and the schools and col- 
leges in and adjacent to New York City. 
These were under the direction of a 
“Committee on Clean Elections.” These 
young men made personal investigations 
of the registration rolls of the election 
of 1908, prior to the registration days of 
the election of 1909. A record was also 
made of those who claimed to be new 
voters in each district, and these new 
names were investigated between regis- 
tration days and election. A description 
was taken also of the identity of the men 
presenting themselves for registration. 
The repeaters called this “mugging.” 
This plan was followed so far as it was 
possible to obtain men for the purpose. 

These efforts were not made without 
many sacrifices, and the men who volun- 
teered for the work were in many in- 
stances viciously and brutally assaulted. 
One man had his finger torn off when he 
was knocked down and his records 
snatched from him. Another had his 
teeth knocked out and lost the sight of 
an eye. 

As greater efforts have been made for 
a clean ballot, so greater counter-efforts 
and more ingenious devices have been 
used on the part of those producing this 
fraudulent vote. In the last election 
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transfers of fraudulent names were :ad 
between different election districts ind 
between different Assembly districts. so 
as to baffle the investigator in verifying 
registration. Again, squads of men have 
been hired in adjacent cities and brou:ht 
to the City of New York for the purpose 
of having them sleep a few nights in one 
district and a few nights in another dis- 
trict and so on, and have them register 
in each of such districts. One man from 
out of town showed four different keys 
of the four places where he was to sleep 
a few nights. Again, names were put 
on the rolls of foreigners actually living 
in the district. When inquiry was made 
at the houses it was ascertained that per- 
sons corresponding to the names regis- 
tered were living in these houses, and 
thus the investigator felt satisfied, not 
thinking to ask whether these persons 
were naturalized. Another plan was to 
have unnaturalized aliens simply register 
on the statement that they were native 
born ; when asked where, they gave some 
other State in the Union. Statistics have 
been so loosely kept that it is impossible 
to disprove this statement, even if time 
were available between registration and 
election. After election, the matter is 
dropped. A _ thoughtful person who 
learns for the first time that all a 
foreign-born citizen who desires to vote 
as native born has to do is to make a 
statement on registration day that he is 
a native-born citizen, is amazed at the 
effectiveness of the answer. Those seek- 
ing to eradicate these frauds are never 
sure that they have discovered all. Ex- 
perience has taught that often names 
which appear to represent genuine voters 
are nothing but a trick more clever than 
any before discovered. 

In the event that an effort is made to 
arrest and convict persons falsely regis- 
tering, no expense or plan is too great 
for the producers of these votes to un- 
dertake in an endeavor to prevent a con- 
viction. It is the psychology of this das- 
tardly business to guarantee protection 
to those who take the chances. Low bail 
in the first instance is always sought, and 
if the chances for conviction look good, 
the bail is forfeited. Another favorite 
method is to have the men escape by the 
inability of the inspectors to identify the 
man as the person who actually attempt- 
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ed to register. If a conviction is se- 
cured, a persistent, determined effort is 
made to obtain a pardon, particularly be- 
fore the. next election, so that the pro- 
ducers of the vote may point to the 
pardon as their guarantee of protection 
before asking that the same chances be 
taken in the next election. The number 
of pardons of the producers of this vote 
is astonishing, and the number of those 
who actually escape conviction on what 
seems to the citizen wholly technical de- 
fenses is more astonishing. 

Practically the same amendments that 
were defeated last year have been again 
presented to the Legislature of this year. 
In view of the fact that a mayoralty elec- 
tion has just taken place, there is not the 
same incentive to defeat the bills. But 
there is still being made a determined 
effort to defeat them. These amend- 
ments will go far toward completely 
eradicating repeating. They are as fol- 
lows : 

As has been shown, one of the ques- 
tions asked of a person registering is 
from where he last registered and voted. 
In order to render this statement inef- 


fective, the repeater says that he is a 
new voter in the district, and has not 
registered and voted since 1907, which 
was the year before the law requiring 
the signature at the time of registering 
and again upon voting. Many of the 
registration books simply contain ditto 


marks under this answer. As has been 
shown also, the producer of the fraudu- 
lent registration prevents investigation 
by using a householder as a cover to 
corroborate a false residence. The 
amendment proposed requires of those 
who are registering in the county for the 
first time a statement of their occupation 
or employment, and if without employ- 
ment, the name of the last employer, and 
in each instance, the address. This will 
require the producer of the vote to pro- 
vide not only a false residence, but a 
false occupation. This, moreover, will 
give a privilege also to those citizens 
who consistently perform their duties as 
citizens in registering and voting each 
year, 

Another amendment requires a person 
when challenged on election day, to state 
in answer to the challenge the name of 
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the person with whom he resides, the 
length of his residence in the State, 
county and city, and the place from 
where he last registered and voted. 
While these questions are simple for the 
legitimate voter to answer, they become 
difficult for the repeater to memorize, 
and the more often he has to vary his 
story the more difficult it becomes. He 
is constantly in fear of misconnecting 
the name and the information that right- 
ly belongs with it. Under the present 
law, when a voter is challenged, he sim- 
ply says “I do” in answer to a verbal 
oath of the chairman of inspectors, who 
says in substance: “Do you solemnly 
swear that you are entitled to vote in 
this election?” The voter himself gives 
no information showing such right, so 
that even if his right to vote has been 
investigated between registration and 
election day, there is no method on elec- 
tion day of having his statement to cor- 
roborate or disprove the results of such 
investigation. 

Still another amendment provides that 
one of the inspectors shall certify by 
putting his initials after the signature of 
the voter on election day that in his 
opinion he is the same person who regis- 
tered. This responsibility is now put 
upon the board as a whole and is thus 
divided, and no inspector is held respon- 
sible. The above amendment will place 
the responsibility definitely upon one of 
the inspectors who is chosen by lot. Very 
often two of the inspectors are in league 
with the producers of the fraudulent 
vote. The two other inspectors often 
suspect, if they do not know, when it is 
being produced. None of them will care 
to take this responsibility even in a case 
where they merely suspect that the voter 
is not entitled to register. 

Provision is further made for a reduc- 
tion in the size of the election district. 
As the law now stands, each district 
should contain 500 registered voters, but 
this number very often runs up to 650. 
The hours of the voting day are from 
six o’clock in the morning until five 
o’clock in the afternoon, 660 minutes. It 
is obviously impossible to vote with 
proper safeguard 650 people in 660 min- 
utes. This works to the benefit of those 
who are interested in producing the 
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fraudulent vote, as they plan to, rush the 
men thru and rely upon the confusion 
and haste thereby produced. 

The law must be amended so that the 
penal provisions are an adequate punish- 
ment. It has been held that there is no 
law which prevents an inspector from 
authenticating the answers to the ques- 
tions that are asked of a person applying 
to register or to vote. To furnish a 
man his name when that man is apply- 
ing to register and vote upon this name 
would seem to be unreasonable. And 
yet, a few years ago, an opinion was 
rendered from the office of the then Cor- 
poration Counsel of the City of New 
Li that there was no law to prevent 
this. 

All that has been written above con- 
cerning repeating at elections can be 
magnified many times to represent what 
often takes place at primary elections. 
This is particularly due to the fact that 
practically none of the safeguards of the 
law to prevent fraud at the general elec- 
tions have as yet been adopted for pri- 
mary elections. An amendment extend- 


ing the provisions of the signature law 
as above amended to primary elections 


was sent up to the Legislature of last 
year, but was there defeated with the 
other amendments. This amendment has 
again been sent with the amendments 
above noted to the Legislature of this 
year, 

Not one of the above amendments en- 
tails any hardship whatsoever upon the 
legitimate voter. Every bona-fide voter 
is willing to welcome any necessary in- 
convenience to prevent his vote from be- 


ing offset by that of a mere criminal 
trick. 

The greatest obstacle in a. fight for a 
clean ballot is due to the fact that tie 
average person who has the ability and 


desire to prevent these frauds does not 


understand the machinery. So general 
is this that a recent writer in a maga- 
zine who prides himself upon his know|- 
edge of election conditions furnished, as 
his main argument that fraud did not ex- 
ist, the recount in the Hearst Mayoralty 
contest. This would cause a smile even 
to the most | illiterate repeater, who 
knows that the dozen ballots that he de- 
posits in the ballot box on election day 
are each as valid on their face as thie 
vote of any honest voter. The trick is 
not in the marking of the ballot nor in 
the counting, but in the fact that the bal- 
lot is deposited in the ballot box by a re- 
peater instead of an honest voter. 

As its importance becomes clearer and 
clearer, no subject is so dear to the 
hearts of the American people as a clean 
ballot. In the past public opinion has 
often been tolerant of election frauds. 
The fight here is not against the bona- 
fide vote which is purchasable, because 
the moral sense of this class of voters 
can be appealed to. But the fight is to 
shut out the wholly fraudulent dead- 
weight vote. All people generally, in- 
cluding judges, magistrates, jurors and 
writers, must be made to see clearly that 
the ballot thief is indeed a traitor against 
the security and well-being of his coun- 
try. The issue is moral, vital and above 
partisanship. 

New York City. 


The Answer 


BY MARY J. JACQUES 


“Ir I might see!” Faith cried; 

“Could I but feel!” Love sighed: 

A hapless brother they espied, 

And wept the while his tears they dried. 


ARLINGTON, Mass. 
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International Peace 
BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


[This is the Nobel Peace Lecture delivered last week, Thursday, before the Nobel Prize 


Committee in Christiania, Norway.—Ep1ror.] 


T is with peculiar pleasure that I stand 
| here today to express the deep ap- 
preciation I feel of the high honor 
conferred upon me by the presentation 
of the Nobel peace prize. The gold 
medai which formed part of the prize I 
shall always keep, and I shall hand it on 
to my children as a precious heirloom. 
The sum of money provided as part of 
the prize by the wise generosity of the 
illustrious founder of this world-famous 
prize system I did not, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, feel at liberty 
to keep. I think it eminently just and 
proper that in most cases the recipient of 
the prize should keep for his own use 
the prize in its entirety. But in this case, 
while I did not act officially as President 
of the United States, it was nevertheless 
only because I was President that I was 
enabled to act at all; and I felt that the 


money must be considered as having 
been given me in trust for the United 


States. I therefore used it as a nucleus 
for a foundation to bring forward -the 
cause of industrial peace, as being well 
within the general purpose of your com- 
mittee; for in our complex industrial 
civilization of today the peace of right- 
eousness and justice, the only kind of 
peace worth having, is at least as neces- 
sary in the industrial world as it is 
among nations. There is at least as 
much need to curb the cruel greed and 
arrogance of part of the world of cap- 
ital, to curb the cruel greed and violence 
of part of the world of labor, as to check 
a cruel and unhealthy militarism in inter- 
national relationships. 

We must ever bear in mind that the 
great end in view is righteousness, jus- 
tice as between man and man, nation and 
nation, the chance to lead our lives on a 
somewhat higher level, with a broader 
spirit of brotherly good will one for 
another. Peace is generally good in it- 
self, but it is never the highest good un- 
less it comes as the handmaid of right- 
eousness, and it becomes a very evil 
thing if it serves merely as a mask for 


cowardice and sloth, or as an instrument 
to further the ends of despotism or an- 
archy. We despise and abhor the bully, 
the brawler, the oppressor, whether in 
private or public life, but we despise no 
less the coward and the voluptuary. No 
man is worth calling a man who will not 
fight rather than submit to infamy or see 
those that are dear to him suffer wrong. 
No nation deserves to exist if it permits 
itself to lose the stern and virile virtues, 
and this without regard to whether the 
loss is due to the growth of a heartless 
and all-absorbing commercialism, to pro- 
longed indulgence in luxury and soft, 
effortless ease, or to the deification of a 
warped and twisted sentimentality. 

Moreover, and above all, let us re- 
member that words count only when 
they give expression to deeds or are to be 
translated into them. The leaders of the 
Red Terror prattled of peace while they 
steeped their hands in the blood of the 
innocent, and many a tyrant has called 
it peace when he has scourged honest 
protest into silence. Our words must be 
judged by our deeds; and in striving for 
a lofty ideal we must use practical meth- 
ods, and if we cannot attain all at one 
leap, we must. advance toward it step by 
step, reasonably content so long as we 
do actually make some progress in the 
tight direction. 

Now, having freely admitted the limi- 
tations to our work, and the qualifica- 
tions to be borne in mind, I feel that I 
have the right to have my words taken 
seriously when I point out where, in my 
judgment, great advance can be made in 
the cause of international peace. I speak 
as a practical man, and whatever I now 
advocate I actually tried to do when I 
was for the time being the head of a 
great nation, and keenly jealous of its 
honor and interest. I ask other nations 
to do only what I should be glad to see 
my own nation do. 

The advance can be made along sev- 
eral lines. First of all, there can be 
treaties of arbitration. There are, of 
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course, states so backward that a civil- 
ized community ought not to enter into 
an arbitration treaty with them, at least 
until we have gone much further than at 
present in securing some kind of inter- 
national police action. But all really civ- 
ilized communities should have effective 
arbitration treaties among themselves. | 
believe that these treaties can cover al- 
most all questions liable to arise between 
such nations, if they are drawn with the 
explicit agreement that each contracting 
party will respect the other’s territory 
and its absolute sovereignty within that 
territory, and the equally explicit agree- 
ment that (aside from the very rare 
cases where the nation’s honor is vitally 
concerned) all other possible subjects of 
controversy will be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. Such a treaty would insure peace 
unless one party deliberately violated it. 
Of course, as yet there is no adequate 
safeguard against such deliberate viola- 
tion, but the establishment of a sufficient 
number of these treaties would go a long 
way toward creating a world opinion 
which would finally find expression in 
the provision of methods to forbid or 
punish any such violation. 

Secondly, there is the further develop- 
ment of the Hague Tribunal, of the 
work of the conferences and courts at 
The Hague. It has been well said that 
the first Hague Conference framed a 
Magna Charta for the nations; it set be- 
fore us an ideal which has already to 
some extent been realized, and toward 
the full realization of which we can all 
steadily strive. The second conference 
made further progress; the third should 
do yet more. Meanwhile the American 
Government has more than once. tenta- 
tively suggested methods for completing 
the Court of Arbitral Justice constituted 
at the second Hague Conference, and 
for rendering it effective. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that the various govern- 
ments of Europe, working with those of 
America and of Asia, shall set them- 
selves seriously to the task of devising 
some method which shall accomplish this 
result. If I may venture the suggestion, 
it would be well for the statesmen of the 
world, in planning for the erection of 
this world court, to study what has been 
done in the United States by the Su- 
preme Court. I cannot help thinking 


that the Constitution of the Unit d 
States, notably in the establishment of 
the.Supreme Court and in the methods 
adopted for securing peace and good re- 
lations among and between the different 
States, offers certain valuable analogics 
to what should be striven for in order io 
secure, thru the Hague courts and con- 
ferences, a species of world federation 
for international peace and _ justice. 
There are, of course, fundamental differ- 
ences between what the United States 
Constitution does and what we should 
even attempt at this time to secure at 
The Hague; but the methods adopted in 
the American Constitution to prevent 
hostilities between the States, and to 
secure the supremacy of the Federal 
Court in certain classes of cases, are well 
worth the study of those who seek at 
The Hague to obtain the same results on 
a world scale. 

In the third place, something should 
be done as soon as possible to check the 
growth of armaments, especially naval 
armaments, by international agreement. 
No one Power could or should act by it- 
self, for it is eminently undesirable, from 
the standpoint of the peace of righteous- 
ness, that a power which really does be- 
lieve in peace should place itself at the 
mercy of some rival which may at bot- 
tem have no such belief, and no inten 
tion of acting on it. But granted sin- 
cerity of purpose, the great Powers of 
the world should find no insurmountable 
difficulty in reaching an agreement 
which would put an end to the present 
costly and growing extravagance of ex- 
penditure on naval armaments. An 
agreement merely to limit the size of 
ships would have been very useful a few 
years ago and would still be of use; but 
the agreement should go much further. 

Finally, it would be a master stroke if 
those great Powers honestly bent on 
peace would form a League of Peace, 
not only to keep the peace among them- 
selves, but to prevent, by force if neces- 
sary, its being broken by others. The 
supreme difficulty in connection with de- 
veloping the peace work of The Hague 
arises from the lack of any executive 
power, of any police power to enforce 
the decrees of the court. In any com- 
munity of any size the authority of the 
courts rests upon actual or potential 
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force; on the existence of a police, or on 
the knowledge that the able-bodied men 
of the country are both ready and will- 
ing to see that the decrees of judicial 
and legislative bodies are put into effect. 
In new and wild communities where 
there is violence, an honest man must 
protect himself; and until other means 
of securing his safety are devised, it is 
both foolish and wicked to persuade him 
to surrender his arms while the men who 
are dangerous to the community retain 
theirs. He should not renounce the right 
to protect himself by his own efforts un- 
til the community is so organized that it 
can effectively relieve the individual of 
the duty of putting down violence. So 
it is with nations. Each nation must 


keep well prepared to defend itself until 
the establishment of some form of inter- 
national police power, competent and 
willing to prevent violence as between 
nations. As things are now, such power 
to command peace thruout the world 
could best be assured by some combina- 
tion between those great nations which 
sincerely desire peace and have no 
thought themselves of committing ag- 
gressions. The combination might at 
first be only to secure peace within cer- 
tain definite limits and certain definite 
conditions; but the ruler or statesman 
who should bring about such a combina- 
tion would have earned his place in his- 
tory for all time and his title to the grati- 
tude of all mankind. 


The Lover’s Answer 


BY LILLIE RIPLEY 


You ask me why I love you! Can you tell 


Why violets purple the cool woods in May? 


Or why spring-beauties carpet every dell? 


Or why bright stars flash out on heaven’s highway ? 


Ah, can you tell me why the rainbow gleams 


A tinted arch against a tear-wet sky? 


Or can you tell the secret of the streams 
That murmur like a tender lullaby? 


i ae ee ee a || 


Ah, can you tell me why the wood-thrush sings ? 
Or why a golden light rests on the sea? 


Or why ’mong moss and fern are living springs ? 


Or why sweet odors lure the honey bee? 


Canst tell why lilies are as pure as snow? 
Or why the rose in beauty is complete? 
If you can tell me why these things are so— 


Then I can tell thee why I love thee, sweet. 
Erte, Pa. 
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A Year of the New Theater 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


Avutuor or “Famous Actor Famities oF America,” Etc. 


HEN the New Theater was first 
proposed for New York City 
a stream of speculative criti- 
cism was showered upon it, and by the 
nature of its endowment, as well as by 
the character of its suggested clientéle, 
the opprobrious term, “Millionaire Play- 
house,” was attached to it. This preju- 
dice against a thoroly worthy enterprise 
grew by what it fed on, and for a long 
while the public conjured up a snobbish 
atmosphere and an undemocratic policy. 
It is true that this opposition was 
partly invited by the slowness with 
which the New Theater organization 
sought to counteract rumor, and also by 
the identification of a playhouse with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. It is 
likewise true that the number of fiascoes 
abroad, familiarly associated with the 
idea of a National Theater, had natu- 
rally created a general distrust of any 
movement to improve theatrical condi- 
tions which might be carried on in 
aloofness from a public realization that 
the theater needed freedom from con- 
suming speculative limitations. Finally, 
it is very evident that, without analyzing 
the true province of an endowed theater, 
the commercial manager would oppose 
any corrective of his own close policy by 
damning the idea every step of the way. 
Until the New Theater—erected on 
Central Park West—opened its doors on 
November 6, 1909, all comment about it 
was as speculative as the calculations 
made by Barker and Archer in their 
book, “Scheme and Estimates for a Na- 
tional Theater,” but now that the New 
York season has closed, there is no 
longer any doubt as to what it has done 
in the very short period of its existence. 
In the midst of a theatrical activity by 
no means exceptional, the New Theater 
is the one notable feature of the year— 
not because of the long “runs” it has 
had, not because of the exceptional rep- 
ertoire it has established, not because of . 
any apparent initiative it has taken, but 
because, by impressing itself as a fact 
in the community, it has started its ca- 
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reer as a factor in public taste. 
made good in its first season. 

Thru the munificence of a number or 

capitalists it has been made possible to 
put into practical execution a scheme 
which might be at the same time outsid: 
of the economic situation confronting the 
theater, and sufficiently inside to exert a 
healthy influence on the art and on the 
profession. Tho the building is richly 
equipped, the sense of wealth does not 
obtrude itself. The Founders have 
shown excellent disinterestedness in 
their willingness to invest in art, where 
the only return on the investment was 
the promise to present better and better 
art. It is not the province of a New 
Theater to keep from making money ; 
but it is the essential duty of such an 
institution to approach a _ production 
from the standpoint of its suitableness, 
rather than of its immediate commercial 
value. This does not relieve the director 
of the minute considerations which con- 
front every producer. He has to spend 
his income wisely, whatever its source; 
for no enterprise ever flourishes that de- 
pends wholly upon money being poured 
into it—money which is given, but is not 
earned. Being placed beyond the point 
where risk limits the art to convictions of 
the director, he is freer to risk on the 
supposition that his art convictions are 
sound. If he fails, he must question his 
judgment. 

We do not claim for the New Theater 
unparalleled success; there is still much 
to change in its policy and even in its 
physical proportions. The experience of 
the past months indicates changes which 
only practical demonstration could prove 
necessary. The statement that the audi- 
torium is too large has become a plati- 
tude; the management knows it, and al- 
terations are to be made during the sum- 
mer. The unwisdom of combining opera 
with drama has been recognized, and the 
New Theater will sever its connections 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
before next year. In the official staff the 
only change has been in the resignation 
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A YEAR OF THE NEW THEATER 


of the Literary Director, who found one 
season’s reading of over two thousand 
manuscripts more arduous than the re- 
sults warranted, 

This latter statement does not mean 
that the plays actually accepted by the 
New Theater have all been presented 
during the past months; but from what 
has been stated officially, the very pur- 
ose of the organization—freed from the 
necessity of immediate financial returns 
—invited an over- 
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Provided a play maintains a certain de- 
fined standard as a play, even tho its ap- 
peal be caviare rather than popular, a 
New Theater should be prepared to ac- 
cept it, and to give it an adequate pro- 
duction. It is not too much to say that 
the New York venture has quickened a 
dying hope; three years at least will be 
required to establish the truth of this 
statement and to assure the permanence 
of the institution. Its presence should 
become a guaran- 





flow of medioc- 
rity from which 
B the wheat had to 
be extracted. 
Whether this post 
of “Reader” will 
be filled by one 
man in the future 
has not been an- 
nounced; as- 
suredly the posi- 
tion is arduous 
enoughfor a 
committee, and 
the ease with 
which unsuitable 
manuscripts can 
be procured sug- 
gests the defi- 
niteness with 
which the proper 
manuscripts need 
to be pursued. 
For the play- 
wright of note is 
confronting an 
economic propo- 
sition. If, at the 
beginning’ of the 
season, any doubt 





tee that excel- 
lence stamps ev- 
ery phase of 
its machinery— 
esthetically, prac- 
tically and social- 
ly. The New 
Theater has dis- 
tinctively met 
these  require- 
ments. 

The New The- 
ater has_ faith- 
fully fulfilled i‘s 
promises to th2 
public. It has 
been more suc- 
cessful than any 
New York thea- 
ter of average 
size. Calculating 
in round num- 
bers, the ordinary 
play-house _ seats 
about seventeen 
hundred _ people. 
Were the nightly 
audiences at the 
New Theater to 
be poured into an 








as to the success 
of the New The- 
ater made the 
well-known 
dramat’st hold back, that doubt has part- 
ly been dispelled ; but the economic con- 
dition remains the same: In a theatrical 
year how do the royalty statements of a 
New Theater success compare with the 
royalty statements of a popular “run” 
under the management of the Trust? 
What an organization such as the New 
Theater is in a position to do, ‘however, 
is to offer encouragement in channels un- 
touched by the commercial manager. 


WINTHROP AMES, 
Director of the New Theater. 


average house. 
people would 
have had to be 
turned away at 
In fact, at the close 


every performance. 
of the season, about three hundred thou- 
sand persons will have passed thru its 


doors. It has presented a fresh play ev- 
ery fortnight, even at the expense of 
overwork, and tho at times evidences of 
haste were apparent in the small details 
of acting, the producing staff deserves 
full commendation for the intelligenc: 
and artistic feeling infused into the pro- 
ductions. For the public does not stop 
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to realize that whereas a premiére at the 
regular commercial theater means that 
the company for a week at least has been 
“tried out” on the road, the New Thea- 
ter offers such a play to its audiences di- 
rect from the,rehearsal rooms. The per- 
sonnel of the stock company has con- 
sisted of thirty-eight members, while the 
balance, from chief support to supernu- 
meraries, has been called in as the casts 
required. 

By this institution one is made aware 
of invigorating results, born of the high 
standards which a New Theater is 
pledged to maintain. It means that each 
actor is an integral part of the whole, 
and that, therefore, he must share in the 
luxury which endowment assures. This 
does not mean lavishness. “Behind the 
scenes” at the New Theater is a revela- 
tion of comfort and ease—not of extrav- 
agance and of idleness. Well-appointed 
dressing rooms, quietness and quickness 
of scenic change have effect upon the 
movement and color of any play. The 
actor here finds himself raised from the 
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plane of employee for a season to a ost 
as member of a household. The New 
Theater does not repudiate the , lay- 
houses outside of itself; it demonst: tes 
how futile the policy which deprives the 
drama of its true professional and artis. 
tic status and which reduces it to a 
business expediency. 

In its production of “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” the New Theater was handi- 
capped, since Miss Julia Marlowe and 
Mr. E. H. Sothern, who were engaged 
for the title rdles, totally misconceived 
the drama; in “The School for Scandal,” 
it tried Miss Annie Russell and Miss 
Grace George, with no marked dictine- | 
tion, for neither of them understands 
the quality of poetry; in “The Witch,” 
a Danish play changed to suit New Eng- 
land conscience, it procured the services 
of Madame Bertha Kalisch, the erst- 
while Yiddish actress, who exhibited no 
unusual powers. Only in the “Sister 
Beatrice” of Maeterlinck, and in “A 
Winter’s Tale,’ when Miss. Edith 


Wynne Matthison, whose role of Every- 











“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.” 
Characters (from left to right): 


SCENE s5—ROOM IN CHARLES SURFACE’S HOUSE 
Henry Stanford as Careless, E. M. Holland as Sir Oliver Surface, Lee 


Baker as Moses, Charles Surface and his guests. 
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“STRIFE.” ACT II, SCENE 2—OUTSIDE THE MILL. 
(On stand) Albert Bruning as David Roberts, the strike leader, addressing the mob. 


man, in the morality play, first made her 
known to the American public, joined 
the company, might it be said that the 
New Theater solved the difficulty of 
compassing large réles. This difficulty 
points to a consuming defect in present 
day theatrical methods; the habit of the 
long “run” has kept the actor within 
confined limits for interminable periods 
at a time; has prevented him from de- 
veloping his variety, and from strength- 
ening his distinctive characteristics. Al- 
ready, the development of a repertoire 
for the New Theater has had apprecia- 
ble effect upon the technique of the 
actor. 


The New ‘Theater has 


presénted 
twelve plays in twenty-four weeks; dur- 
ing that time it has been found necessary 
to calk in an outside company, headed by 
Mr. John Mason, to fill an interval while 


rehearsals were being conducted for 
“Sister Beatrice’ and ‘A Winter’s 
Tale.” This has been entirely too stren- 
uous a record, considering the extensive- 
ness of the productions. 

_A New Theater is supposed to estab- 
lish such a repertoire as to be able on all 
occasions to revive that which is worth 
while. The outlay spent in making ready 


a Shakespearean production is larger 
than the average theatergoer realizes; 
it takes more than a season to get back 
thru the box office the amount expended 
in scenery and costumes, Endowment, 
therefore, enables one to meet the expen- 
diture adequately and to wait for the 
results which follow a healthy taste, 
rather than to resort to illegitimate 
means of attracting a public and of cre- 
ating a demand. A New Theater idea 
is essentially representative of clean in- 
tent and of noble purpose. 

No criticism can be lodged against the 
New Theater for its lack of variety; 
some of its plays have had to be with- 
drawn, but tho that means loss, the Di- 
rectors were prepared for such an emer- 
gency. It is encouraging to note that 
the two plays which have made most 
money for the theater have been “The 
School for Scandal” and “Twelfth 
Night.” 

Yet such a response is not surprising. 
The great fault with the majority of our 
theater managers is that, heretofore, 
they have underestimated the mental 
caliber of the public; they have assumed 
too strenuously the attitude of the tired 
business man, and have allowed the 
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stereotyped species of entertainment 
known as musical comedy to usurp the 
place of the more worthy drama. On 
the other hand, they have done more 
than the New Theater to follow the 
trend of newspaper interest. 

It is disappointing to note how indi- 
rectly, save in the case of Sheldon’s sen- 
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lbsen’s “Brand.” Even Galsworthy’s 
“Strife” was altered to suit American 
understanding. But nowhere was th re 
any attempt made to revive an ld 
American play. They might have p:e- 
sented to great advantage James A. 
Herne’s “Margaret Fleming” or “Grif- 
fith Davenport”; in view of Mr. Fitc!i's 














“THE WINTER’S TALE.” 


ACT V, SCENE 3—PAULINA’S HOUSE. 


Edith Wynne Matthison as the Statue Queen Hermione coming to life. 


sational but effectively theatrical play, 
“The Nigger,” the New Theater has 
dealt with American subjects and with 
Getails vitally related to American inter- 


ests. Save in the case of the classic 
revivals, it has followed the conventional 
paths, now and then presenting a liter- 
ary curiosity, such as the fourth act of 


untimely death they might have mount« d 
one of his popular successes, which peo- 
ple, now that he is gone, are beginning 
to realize contained a deal of literary 
quality. Yet it is unfair to judge too 
harshly; we only indicate in this man- 
ner the province of a New Theater. It 
should not be interpreted as a storehouse 
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JOSES, BROTHER OF JESUS. 


for the archaic, a museum for the un- 
usual, but as a home where the best is 
preserved and kept alive. For the com- 
mercial manager will some day realize 
that a generation now fills his theater to 
whom tried successes are comparatively 
new, who would welcome with zest the 
revival of plays which have thrilled the- 
atergoers before them—plays which 
may not have literary flavor, but which, 
nevertheless, were sufficiently dramatic 
to get across the footlights and to move 
the hearts of the multitude. 

The New Theater has not been idle 
since it opened. It has given concerts 
and special benefits and operas and its 
own varied repertoire. This variety con- 
sists in Maeterlinck’s “Sister Beatrice,” 
the most artistic success, pictorially; “A 
Winter’s Tale,” presented in the Eliza- 
bethan manner so feelingly as to cover 
the archaic by an intelligent combination 
of imagination with knowledge; “Bee- 
thoven,” a dramatic biography with an 
accompaniment of Beethoven’s music; 
and as a curtain piece, “Brand.” The 
character of its plays has stretched from 
comedy to tragedy, with much romance 
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and history. Farce alone has been con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

Journalistic interest has stimulated 
public opinion to a point which will now 
be of great benefit while the company is 
on tour. For the New Theater, thru the 
“booking” arranged for by one of its 
executive staff, who is also at the head 
of the opposition Trust in the theater 
world, is sending its company with part 
of its repertoire to other important 
places as far west as Kansas City, there- 
by hoping, not only to meet with finan- 
cial success, but to demonstrate the fea- 
sibleness of a similar institution as its 
own in every large civic center from 
Boston across the continent. 

Curiously, there is a belief in certain 
quarters that the New Theater season 
has been a failure, but that is far from 
the actual fact. Director Winthrop 
Ames may begin his second year confi- 
dent that public consciousness is keenly 
alive to the presence of an art playhouse. 
where healthy productions are given and 
where dignity and decency are pre- 
served. 

New York City. 


Joses, Brother of Jesus 


BY HARRY H. KEMP 
“Is not this the Carpenter's Son?”—Matthew. 


Joses, the brother of Jesus, plodded from day to day, 

With never a vision within him to glorify his clay; 

Joses, the brother of Jesus, was one with the heavy clod, 

But Christ was the soul of rapture, and soared, like a lark, with God; 
Joses, the brother of Jesus, was only a worker in wood, 

And he never could see the glory that Jesus, his brother, could. 

“Why stays he not in the workshop?” he often used to complain ; 
“Sawing the Lebanon cedar, imparting to woods their stain? 

Why must he go thus roaming, forsaking my father’s trade, 

While hammers are busily sounding and there is a gain to be made?” 
Thus ran the mind of Joses, apt with plummet and rule, 

And deeming whoever surpassed him either a knave or a fool, 

For he never walked with the prophets in God’s great garden of bliss; 
And of all the mistakes of the ages, the saddest, methinks, was this: 
To have such a brother as Jesus, to speak with him day by day, 

But never to catch the vision which glorified his clay. 


Lawrence, Kan. 





The Marvel of Brownsville 


BY HORACE BUMSTEAD 


Ex-Presipent oF ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 


actually closed, and if we are to ac- 

cept the many times repeated offi- 
cial declarations that the colored troops 
really did shoot up the town—(I am 
underscoring both ifs, Mr. Printer)— 
then should we not all pause a few 
moments, before we dismiss the affair 
wholly from our minds, and contem- 
plate with wonder and admiration the 
marvelous exhibition of race loyalty 
which those dismissed colored soldiers 
have given us in the complete success 
of their alleged “conspiracy of silence’’? 
Only think of the long series of investi- 
gations, and examinations, and cross- 
examinations, by their own officers, by 
army inspectors, by United States Sen- 
ators, by hired detectives, and finally by 
an expert board of retired generals— 
and yet no individual soldier has been 
found guilty, or even under sufficient 


ik the Brownsville Case is now at last 


suspicion to be put on trial for murder 


or any offense whatever! For three 
years and a half the resources of the 
United States Government have been 
exhausted in shooting up, so to speak, 
the Twenty-fifth Infantry, with a view 
to bagging some individual guilty game 
—and with absolutely no success what- 
ever. And why? Because, we are told, 
of the guilty conspiracy of silence by 
which scores of these soldiers, if ‘not 
most of them, knowing the facts, have 
agreed to protect their guilty comrades. 
Not one of them has “peached.” Not 
one of them has wavered in his testi- 
mony or betrayed in voice or look that 
he was guilty or knew who was; or, 
if he has, he has furnished no suffi- 
cient clue for bagging some individually 
guilty game. Apparently no inadvertent 
word has been dropped at any time 
when the men were off their guard, or 
any suspicious conferences of little 
groups been detected, that might lead to 
discovery. No one has been deterred by 
threatened disgrace and loss of valuable 
emoluments for himself and his family 
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from remaining faithful to the conspir- 
acy of silence even to the bitter end. 

Surely this was race loyalty, whatever 
else it was—and have not we white peo- 
ple been telling the negroes that tliey 
should be proud of being negroes and 
stick together and stand by one another? 
It may not have been “loyalty to loy- 
alty” as Josiah Royce has defined it; but 
it was certainly loyalty of that subor- 
dinate kind which he has taught us to 
admire when we charitably refrain from 
judging too critically the causes to 
which our neighbors give their loyalty. 
And no one can deny that it is a loyalty 
which—even if misdirected in the pres- 
ent case-~—is capable of being turned to 
account, when rightly directed, for the 
development of a high type of citizen- 
ship. 

Therefore, if we must at last accept 
the theory of a conspiracy of silence on 
the part of the colored soldiers, let us 
not refuse to give it that measure of 
discriminating praise which it certainly 
deserves for its complete success in the 
face of almost overwhelming probabili- 
ties that it would not succeed. 

One thought, however, still lingers: 
Suppose, after all, the colored troops 
did not shoot up the town, and it should 
be shown that other persons did who, in 
a more or less drunken condition, would 
have been more likely to do so, and, 
either with forethought or afterthought, 
wish to put it off on the soldiers. Can 
we say that this possibility has ever been 
investigated with the same unrelenting 
earnestness as the other, or with any 
earnestness at all? At the cost of with- 
drawing our qualified praise for the loy- 
alty of the soldiers to one another and 
the marvelous success of their conspir- 
acy of silence, some of us still find it 
easier to believe that it was not so won- 
derful, after all, but that they told the 
simple truth when they all declared, 
“We are not guilty.” 


BrRooKLINE, Mass. 
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A Modern Chronicle 


In his latest book* Mr. Churchill has 
proved that he can change the scenery 
of his mind without that literary creak- 
ing which often accompanies an author’s 
departure from his accustomed type of 
fiction. It is not a chronicle of modern 
politics personified in a State boss with 
a stuttering drawl, or in a June-bug 
youth buzzing to become a politician, but 
it is the intimate story of a woman’s life 
told as simply as if the writer were some 
sadly wise friend inscribing the diary of 
an unwise friend. 

Mr. Churchill is not a believer in ab- 
stract demonstration of problems. He 
gives them arms, legs, and minds with 
or without temperament, places them in 
relation to each other, and thru some 
social chemistry fuses them into a prod- 
uct which forms the final problem of his 
story. So in this chronicle there are five 


animate problems which merge at last 


into the inclusive one of divorce. Honora 
has inherited, along with her good blood 
and poverty, a taste for the beauties and 
luxuries of life—a taste which is not 
merely appreciative, but is intensified by 
the desire for possession. She becomes 
the epitomized representative of femi- 
nine yearning for prosperity, social suc- 
cess and happiness, constrained only by 
the iron grip of breeding from vulgar 
admission of her weaknesses. When a 
wealthy young New York broker ap- 
pears as a lover he spells not love, but an 


* establishment, with all the appertain- 


ments, on a fashionable street. She mar- 
ries him and discovers too late that he is 
not an arrived but a coming business 
man, and that her establishment is to be 
a flat in a dull suburb. For a time she 
is caught in the glue of domesticity, but 
finally she pulls away and they move 
into a pseudo-fashionable neighbarhood. 
There she meets one of those flirtatious 
wasp men who stings her imaginative 
and highly organized nature into active 
dissatisfaction with her social position, 





*A Movern Cnwronicts. By Winston Churchill. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


and into a veiled but growing disillusion- 
ment of her husband. Uncongenial mar- 
riages have been very prevalent in fiction 
recently, but few authors have succeeded 
in showing so well the nature dust that 
temperament throws up. Honora, good 
and beautiful, but unstable, begins to 
feel the strain of a dully complacent 
husband who wears pink shirts on his 
mind as well as his body, and hence can- 
not distinguish between feminine nerves 
and a smoldering domestic tragedy. So, 
when wealth and then impregnable social 
position come to Honora, she finds that 
she must still accomplish happiness. To 
such a character happiness does not take 
the form of content, but of insurgent 
emotion. Then in the course of time she 
discovers that she is really in love. The 
fact of her marriage impedes her but a 
passing moment. She mutinies against 
society, obtains a divorce, and immedi- 
ately marries Hugh. So far as character 
goes he is but her masculine counterpart 
in this impetuous pursuit of happiness. 

In the few remaining pages the real 
problem of the book emerges. Two peo- 
ple of good blood and of good society 
have violated the laws of blood and soci- 
ety. The latter throws them off as waste 
material and they must perforce become 
a world unto themselves. And the curious 
thing about love is it never quite com- 
pensates for shame and the lack of 
human intercourse. Hugh practically 
commits suicide and Honora goes 
abroad. If there is a mistake in this 
chronicle it comes in the conclusion, 
when Honora, fagged by a satiety of 
happiness and misery, still beats against 
the shutters of experience and agrees to 
marry the good man of the book, who 
has hovered like a guardian angel over 
her during the changing years of her 
life. But whatever criticism may be 
passed upon the heroine’s last snatch at 
happiness, Mr. Churchill has given us a 
possible modern version of an Adam and 
Eve who have eaten of a forbidden fruit 
and been cast forever from the Eden of 
normal, clean society. 
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Diesyaiee of Halicarnassus on Literary 

omposition. Being the Greek text of 
the De Compositione Verborum, edited 
with Introduction, Translation, Notes, 
Glossary, and Appendices. By ; 
Rhys Roberts, 12mo, pp. xiii, 358. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

Professor Roberts has taken for him- 
self a subject that ought to be of inter- 
est to all students of literary style. 
Greek rhetoricians were much devoted 
to the study of style, and the Romans 
followed them. The Greek writers have 
been less familiar to readers than are 
Quintilian and Cicero, but the latter de- 
pended much on their Greek predeces- 
sors. Professor Roberts has previously 
published “Longinus on the Sublime,” 
the “Three Literary Letters of Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus,” and ‘“Deme- 
trius on Style,” each of the three vol- 
umes with the Greek text and the trans- 
lation, and with full notes and glossary; 
and now he has crowned this labor with 
the same service for Dionysius on Lit- 
erary Composition. To the Greek expert 
this will be a choice treasure, as the text 
has been carefully revised from the 
manuscript sources, while the notes and 
glossary are all that could be desired. 
But we also gladly and warmly com- 
mend the volume to the student of Eng- 
lish style, for the translation, on the page 
opposite the Greek, is admirably given 
in good English, which breaks up the 
long Greek sentences into crisp and clear 
vernacular. What gives the study of 
Dionysius special value is the fact that 
it is devoted to a special department of 
rhetoric much neglected by English writ- 
ers. It is concerned not with such mat- 
ters as clearness, logical order, intro- 
duction and peroration, with which Dio- 
nysius has nothing to do, but with the 
arrangement of words and clauses so as 
to make the structure of the sentence 
flowing and beautiful, by the proper col- 
locations of sound and quantity. We all 
know, or those who write with art know, 

that prose has its own rhythm, its 
cadences, its music, as truly as does 
poetry. What is it that makes one writ- 
er’s style vulgar and pedestrian, while 
that of another is easy and graceful? 
The words may be no more choice in the 
latter case, but there is a deftness in 
their order, so that a sentence or a stro- 
phe closes as surely as a bar in music. 
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What is it exactly that makes the diff r- 
ence? There are few, if any, that cin 
tell the secret. Yet it must be a matter 
for scientific investigation. This sec et 
is what Dionysius tries to reveal. |e 
treats of pleasant and harsh consonaits 
and vowels, of pleasant and harsh co: 
binations of them in words, of the coii- 
junction of words for pleasant utterance, 
and of the succession of long and short 
syllables in the sentence to produce a 
rhythmic effect, and all without the 
rhythm of poetry. He then illustrates 
his principles by examples from Homer, 
Herodotus and Demosthenes, who are 
masters of the art of composition, with 
other illustrations of various styles of 
excellence, or of faulty diction. Hap- 
pily he includes a poem of Sappho, oth- 
erwise lost, with other familiar or else 
unknown citations. The student wil! 
understand that the author’s observa- 
tions are very suggestive for English 
composition, or are applicable to it, 
mutatis mutandis; for the effect of 
Greek quantity—which English hardly 
knows—appears in accent, which is the 
basis of English meter. We heartily 
commend this volume to the student, 
who will find in the notes not a few 
examples from English writers which 
illustrate the principles discussed. 


a 


Through Library Windows. By F. C. Hub 
bard. New York: Broadway Publishing 
Co. $1.25. 

It is good for the soul to live in or 
visit a country house where the library 
is the heart of the home and the garden 
one of its rooms. It is pleasant, too, to 
be entertained by a gentle host, who 
loves both, and sitting by the open win- 
dow looks out upon a homelike close, 
hedged in by greenery and full of those 
heavenly summer guests, the flowers, 
while he discourses quietly of the world 
of books, rows of which stand silentl) 
about him, attentive to every word! 
Such are his friends, of so fine a qual 
ity; birds, flowers, trees, brooks, skies. 
pictures and books, that we reverence 
the man because of his high companion 
ship, and measure him by what he most 
values. 

Through Library Windows, a volume 
of essays upon just such themes, while 
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in no way remarkable, has the charm of 
genuine enthusiasm for Nature in its 
more peaceful aspects. Nature domesti- 
cated and tamed to a dooryard docility, 
and the taste for books and art in- 
doors. It is a quietly friendly book and 
restlessness of spirit never peeps out of 
its pages with flaming or questioning 
eyes. 
s&s 
Women in Industry. By Edith Abbott. 
New York: Appleton & Co. $2. 

In this volume Miss Abbott has made 
a careful, scientific contribution to the 
ever-present woman question. She has 
examined the history of women in in- 
dustry in America, and has furnished a 
basis of fact for some conclusions about 
woman’s struggle for economic inde- 
pendence and sex equality. “Women 
must work for wages,’ she agrees. 
“There is no other access possible for 
the self-respecting woman to that flow 
of wealth which is at once the product 
of the labor and the source of satisfac- 
tion for all members of the community.” 
When factories were first established in 
America women were warned by moral- 
ists and economists against “eating the 
bread of idleness” in their homes. Every 
pamphleteer lectured them upon the 
beautiful advantage of taking a paid 
part in the country’s work. Woman had 
been the industrial worker in the colo- 
nial period, when men were mostly agri- 
culturists, and spinning, weaving, sew- 
ing and baking were all pursued in the 
home. After the industrial revolution 
woman must follow her work into the 
factory. It therefore did not occur to 
anybody of importance that “woman’s 
place is the home.” That discovery was 
made only when a flowing tide of immi- 
gration made “hands” a-plenty, and 
men, timid men, feared there would not 
be work enough to go round. “Any 
theory that women are a new element in 
our industrial life, or that they are do- 
ing ‘men’s work,’ or that they have ‘driv- 
en out the men,’ is a theory unsupported 
by facts.” In the cotton industry and in 
the clothing trades mien are doing work 
which for the most part was once done 
by-women. In the printing trade and in 
the manufacture of boots and shoes 
women are doing some work which a 
century ago would have béen done by 
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men. But the men have gained more 
places than the women. Only the efforts 
of the professional women to realize 
pecuniary independence belong to recent 
history. The woman of the working 
classes finds her industrial opportunity 
about the same as her grandmother did. 
“The woman movement of the last cen- 
tury,” insists Miss Abbott, “belongs al- 
most exclusively to educated women. 
And the fruits of the long struggle of 
that- century for ‘woman’s rights’ have 


gone, almost exclusively, to the women 


of the professional group.” How stupid © 
and unfair it would be, therefore, if 
women in America should follow the 
example of some of their English sisters 
and ask for votes only for women of 
property. If distinctions were to be 
made, women wage-earners and women 
who do their own housework should first 
be enfranchised. 


& 
The Development of Religion. A-Study in 
ag roe | and Social Psychology. 
By Irving King, Ph.D. Pp. xxiii, 371. 


New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75. 
Dr. King makes in this volume a valu- 
able contribution to the new and grow- 
ing literature of the psychology of re- 


ligion. The work that he has undertaken 
differs from that which has already been 
dione by Prof. William James in his in- 
vestigations into the psychology of re- 
ligion, in that it is not an examination of 
the phenomena of religious life in order 
to correlate these with other mental 
processes. Nor is it an attempt to dis- 
cover an essential content of religion, 
and then to trace the working out of this 
content in creeds of all varieties. Dr. 
King goes more boldly into the question 
than has been done by his predecessors 
—by Davenport, Cutten, Starbuck or 
Delacroix. He goes to the heart of the 
subject—into the nature of the material 
of religious consciousness and the ques- 
tion whether this material or content is 
to be dealt with under the general laws 
of consciousness. In other words, Dr. 
King aims to prove that the religious life 
of man is a part of his normal life, and 
that consequently the laws of psychology 
apply to religious consciousness just as 
truly as they do to states of conscious- 
ness which are recognized as belonging 
to ordinary terrestrial life. The most 
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striking result of Dr. King’s research is 
the great respect that he has acquired 
for men of what we term the lower races. 
As regards intellect, morality and re- 
ligion, Dr. King places even the savage 
tribes on a far higher level than we have 
been accustomed to associate with them. 
The primitive thought and life of the 
savage, according to Dr. King, are not 
due to any inferiority to civilized man 
in memory, abstraction, inhibition, or 
mechanical ingenuity; but to the differ- 
ence in stimulating conditions or oppor- 
tunity. “A man of the white races,” he 
writes, “stands on a vast objective ac- 
cumulation of culture or the products of 
intellect. He can do complicated things 
with intricate machinery because there 
is a complicated mechanical environment 
to stimulate him.” As in the men- 
tal life, so in the moral and religious. 
Dr. King shows that according to the 
most reliable observers of the Australian 
natives, these peoples whom we class as 
among the lowest races show every qual- 
ity that we consider moral. The native 
adheres as strictly to rule and law as 
does the average white man. The differ- 
ence is not in self-control ; the power of 
inhibition, self-sacrifice, obedience or the 
sense of duty; but simply in the code 
which has grown up in the tribe to which 
he belongs—a code which is due to the 
circumstances in which the tribe has been 
placed. 
Js 
Success in Music and How It Is Won. By 
Henry T. Finck. With a chapter on 
Tempo Rubato, by Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2 net. 

The popular music critic of the 
Evening Post calls his book “a sort of 
symposium, in which many of the 
world’s greatest singers, pianists, violin- 
ists and teachers tell the secrets of their 
success.” It is an extensive collection 
of anecdotic sketches of successful mu- 
sicians, most of whom Mr. Finck has 
known personally, interspersed with an 
abundance of more or less critical com- 
ment, deduction and interpretation, all 
written in a facile and readable style. A 
section of nearly a hundred pages, under 
the general heading of “Teachers, Par- 
ents and Pupils,” contains a deal of 
good, practical advice: Hints to teachers 
on “where to locate,” how to get pupils 


and how to keep them; hints to pare ts 
on how to choose a teacher and ot! er 
important things; and, best of all, may 
suggestive and helpful hints to pup'\s, 
including a sapient exposition of the 
axiom that the short cut to success “‘lies 
in substituting brain work for hand 
work and throat work.” 


& 
From the Book of Life. Poems. ‘By 
Richard Burton. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.25. 

A joy forever is a good poem, one 
that does not irritate the ear, one that 
arrests the thought, one that fits in with 
experience of the nobler siftings, one 
that is cheerful, inspiring, kindling. How 
few they are, and yet how many are the 
aspirants after the honors of the lower 
shelf in our home libraries—the shelf 
nighest the elbow of the easy chair! 
Some such poems are to be found in 
Richard Burton’s little volume, From the 
Book of Life. Fifty-six poems, all brief, 
none of them on other than common- 
place themes, yet all treat the common- 
est theme with a freshness that makes 
the theme acceptable for the side-lights 
thrown upon it. ‘‘Surely,” one says, 
“precisely that facet of the old diamond 
has never before been turned on me.” 
And all is done by the use of the right 
word rightly placed—that is, so placed 
as to sing in perfect harmony with its 
immediate neighbors. How difficult is 
that training of words to sing in per- 
fect harmony! Burton has the art in a 
high degree. The words do sing to- 
gether. Clear as a bell is the logic of 
his method; no straining for effect, and 
the effect so much the better for the 
absence of apparent effort. The vocab- 
ulary, moreover, is simple enough, the 
words old enough, yet never worn out. 
He never tries a startling word, but all 
the same the vocable used catches and 
excites, and, if one stops to think of ft, 
the music of it rejoices the mind as 
well as the ear. 


Memorials of St. Paul’s Cathedral. By W. 
M. Sinclair. Philadelphia: G. W. Ja- 
cobs & Co., 1909. $4. 

A great part of the history of Eng- 
land may be read in the story of St. 
Paul’s. Dr. Sinclair has wisely, with 
such a bewildering wealth of incident 
and association at his command, made 
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his volume on the Cathedral of London 
not an essay such as Stanley’s masterly 
history of Westminster, or the memorial 
of Canterbury, but a chronicle, inter- 
spersed with many extracts from the 
picturesque history by Dean Milman, 
and from the annals of earlier days, 
from Fox, and Clarendon, and Pepys 
and Evelyn. The plates with the text 
give an excellent idea of the ancient 
building, towering over the old city. 
With its mighty walls went, in the fire 
of 1666, the wonderful portico built by 
Inigo Jones, and the priceless library, 
treasures for which even the masterly 
work of Christopher Wren can hardly 
compensate, The story of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren hirhself is one of the espe- 
cially interesting chapters. The verger’s 
diary, running thru the latter half of the 
last century, is not only a vivid account 
of contemporary events, but it is a fine 
human document in which a faithful 
worker’s devotion to his task, his tender- 
ness for the great building under his 
care, his enthusiasm in all that pertained 
to it, show beneath his terse statements 
of daily incident. The light - weight 


English paper, the many and excellent 
cuts prepared by Mr. Louis Weiter, the 
scholarly treatment of the entire sub- 
ject, make the book a delight thruout its 
full five hundred pages. 

s&s 
Christianity: Its Nature and Its Truth. By 


Arthur S. Peake, D.D. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25 net. 

In the conviction that there is wide- 
spread interest in matters of religious 
belief, and that many will welcome a 
simple’ and popular exposition of doc- 
trines now chiefly controverted, Dr. 
Peake of the University of Manchester, 
England, has prepared a defense of the 
moderately orthodox opinion on dogmas 
most commonly assailed. He writes in 
a reasonable spirit, not undertaking to 
substantiate more than is sensible. His 
style is clear and straightforward, suited 
to general and ready apprehension. 
Some of the topics treated are: “What is 
Religion?” “Why I Cannot be a Mate- 
rialist,” “Is There a God?” “Can we 
Trust the Gospel Portrait of Jesus?” 
“The Supernatural Birth of Jesus,” “‘The 
Divinity of Christ.” While Dr. Peake 
is not at all impervious to modern light, 
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one finds in his discussions a much more 
orthodox view of miracle than is con- 
tained in Dr. Gordon’s recent book. His 
chapters on strictly doctrinal subjects, 
such as Sin and the Incarnation, are 
more convincing than those which treat 
questions of literary and historical criti- 
cism. The field covered is much larger 
than in many American works of the 
same design, and the ground is can- 
vassed more thoroly. 
Js 
Speeches of William Jennings Bryan. Two 
Volumes. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. $2. 

With commendable modesty Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Bryan declined to include any of 
his own speeches in a collection of “The 
World’s Famous Orations,” and virtue 
is rewarded by the issue of this collec- 
tion of his notable utterances. Mr. Bry- 
an has been a national teacher on many 
topics, a peripatetic professor of politics, 
morals, religion, literature. Specimens 
of all his styles are included, from the 
oration which first made him a presi- 
dential candidate, thru remarks on 
“Gray’s Elegy” and “To His Neigh- 
bors,” to sermons on “The Prince of 
Peace” and “The Price of a Soul.” 
Both admirers and critics admit that his 
description of “Lincoln as an Orator” is 
true of himself: “He possessed the two 
things that are absolutely essential to 
effective speaking—namely, information 
and earnestness.” It is too soon to 
judge whether any of his speeches will 
finally rest among “The World’s Famous 
Orations,” tho many of the multitudes 
who have been enthralled by the magic 
of his tuneful voice, his sincere thought 
and his noble sentiments would place 
some of them now in that position of 
honor. Those who have heard Mr. Bry- 
an on the rare critical occasions when 
the orator has still his great opportunity 
have crowned him with laurels. Then 
the power of character, of gesture and 
of personality is added to the argument. 
The thrill which the St. Louis conven- 
tion felt passes again over the sympa- 
thetic reader today, as recalling the dra- 
matic circumstances, he scans: ‘You 
may dispute whether I have fought a 
good fight, you may dispute whether I 
have finished my course, but you cannot 
deny that I have kept the faith.” 
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Literary Notes 


....There have been several popular ac- 
counts recently of the English versions of the 
Bible, but no one has told the story more in- 
terestingly or carefully than Rev. Samuel Mc- 
Comb, D. D., in The Making of the English 
Bible (New York: Moffat, Yard & Co., $1 
net). Dr. McComb covers the ground from 
Tindale to the Revised Versions, and takes 
special pains to do justice to the beauty, power 
and influence of the Vulgate and the Roman 
Catholic translations. He has the gift of com- 
prising many facts in small compass, without 
naking his narrative a dry chronicle. 


....Miss Chambers’s handy volume on the 
English Constitution (A Constitutional His- 
tory of England, The Macmillan Company, 
$1.40) is really a welcome contribution to a 
literature that would seem at first glance to be 
already overcrowded. It is the first attempt to 
put within reasonable compass and in untech- 
nical language a systematic and well balanced 
account of the historical development of Eng- 
lish government. The plan of presentation 
followed by Miss Chambers is that made fa- 
mous by Professor Medley; she has not 
adopted the chronological method, but has 
taken each topic up separately and brought it 
down to date. A foundation is laid in feudal 
antiquities, and then the Crown, Parliament 
and Judiciary are treated in order. That this 
method has its disadvantages there is no doubt, 
but, taking the method for granted, Miss 
Chambers has done a useful piece of work. It 
has no competitor, and will find a place as a 
text-book in many colleges where the instruc- 
tors are vacillating between the antiquated 
Taswell-Langmead and the overburdening 
Medley. The fact that the narrative of each 
section brings us right up against present prac- 
tice will give a double value to those more in- 
terested in the budget of 1909 than in the an- 
tiquarian researches of Madox. There is only 
one thing that an American need grumbie 
about, and that is the repetition of the out- 
worn tradition that the English Constitution is 
unwritten, while ours is to be found in a doc- 
ument. Anybody who has followed the recent 
careers of the Honorables Cannon, Aldrich, 
Payne and Dalzell knows that our government 
is by no means described in the venerable 
muniment of 1787. 


& 
Pebbles 


Tue closed season for mollycoddles is over. 
—New York Evening Post. 


WE notice no rumors of Uncle Joe and Al- 
drich hurrying to Europe to meet Roosevelt. 
—Atlanta Journal. 


_ Tue surest way to attract attention just now 
is suddenly to take the next steamer to meet 
Mr. Roosevelt.—Springfield Republican. 


Tue only question now is whether Colonel 
Rocsevelt will abolish the House of Lords or 
merely reform it—New York Evening Post. 


ALL those who don’t care whether Miss 
Croker is Mrs. Breen or not will please s‘znify 
in the usual manner Hush! You 
deafen us!—The Evening Mail. 


Succestion for sweet girl graduates. and 
also for the long-legged boys im the same 
class: Beyond the Alps lies Roosevelt. (i. S. 

“Lies” in this instance indicates loc:tion, 

nothing short and  ugly.)—Afc’:son 


Hey, Diddle, Diddle, 

The Sphinx and the Riddle, 

The lion jumped over the moon; 

The whole world was stirred 

At a dollar a word, 

And our Teddy is coming home soon 
—Saturday Evening Post. 


Tue other day (it is not well to be too 
definite), a restaurant man down at Atlantic 
City was opening oysters. He had every right 
to do this. It is the oyster season and oysters 
grow at Atlantic City. You will observe that 
the local color is au fait. While he was thus 
engaged he opened the most valuable oyster 
ever opened in that famous seaside resort. In 
it he found fifty-four matched pearls. They 
were all perfect spheres. The restaurateur 
refused a large sum for his pearls and orders 
for them are still arriving by every mail. If 
he had only found them a few days ago Mr. 
Drexel would undoubtedly have purchased 
them for his bride. The finder will now have 
the pearls set in a brooch and keep them 
among his family jewels to be worn by his 
wife on state occasions at Atlantic City. The 
story is interesting, very interesting. Great is 
the American press. 


WHEN T. R. MEETS THE KAISER. 


First, Wilhelm 
view, 
Drawn up on a smooth rolling plain, 
And T. R. will give him in ten million words 
My regiment’s conquest of Spain. 


will start with an army fe- 


Then Wilhelm an orchestra big will conduct 
In manner exceedingly slick, ‘ 

And T. R. will follow by showing the way 
A person should wield the big stick. 


’Tis certain that Wilhelm 
preach 


While T. R. will tell how it feels 
At last to discover the Decalogue old 
On nothing but banquets for meals. 


a sermon will 


Fierce deer and dread rabbits and maneating 
birds 
Will fall in a faunal affray, 
And babies and ffazzles and bully and hoch 
Will fill up the gaps of the day. 


Their autographed photographs they wil! ex- 
change, 
And part with their souls all attune; 
The dachshund will laugh to observe such @ 
‘sight, 
hat the cow will jump over the moot 
Jud ze. 
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The Federation of the World 


WE print elsewhere in this issue Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s address on “Interna- 
tional Peace,” delivered last week before 
the Nobel Peace Committee, at Chris- 
tiania, Norway. Its importance can 
hardly be overestimated, for it comes at 
a time when all Christendom is groaning 
under the excessive weight of arma- 
ments, and when the nations are seeking 
substitutes for war in the development 
of Hague courts and conferences. Mr. 
Roosevelt's address is nothing less than 
a plea for the Federation of the World. 
Not since the “Great Design” of Henry 
IV of France, proposed at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, has one who 
has represented a great people ever pro- 
mulgated so comprehensive a plan for 
universal peace. 

We are pleased to remember that in 
our editorial of. February 17, entitled 
“Mr. Roosevelt at Christiania,” we 
pointed out the unparalleled opportunity 
before our ex-President to hunt for big- 
ger game than he had yet met since he 
left our shores. We suggested that, in- 
asmuch as he has penetrated the philos- 
ophy of arbitration farther than any liv- 


ing ruler, and has already said that 
“effective arbitration necessitates agree- 
ments between all the Powers to respect 
each other’s territory and sovereignty, 
and to arbitrate all other questions,” it 
was fitting that he should urge the na- 
tions to negotiate treaties with such 
guarantees. We also remarked that our 
Supreme Court furnishes the model to 
be followed in the development of the 
Hague court, and, in fine, that the Con- 
stitution of the United States is the key 
to the establishment of the United 
Nations. Pending such a universal 
world federation, we thought that a 
League of Peace, based on force if 
necessary, would be a long and practical 
step in the right direction. 

It will be seen how we have antici- 
pated Mr. Roosevelt’s appeal. But for 
a practical statesman of his prestige and 
power to promulgate such views is more 
far reaching than the editorial utterance 
of any periodical. It shows that at last 
the peace movement has entered practi- 
cal politics, and from henceforth is des- 
tined to become the great political issue 
before the nations. 

Now, what does Mr. Roosevelt pro- 
pose? He proposes a world federation 
limited to the maintenance of peace, 
composed of those great civilized nations 
which are sincerely desirous of peace 
and willing to use force if necessary to 
preserve it. This is a thoroly practical 
suggestion, and has been urged before, 
especially by Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Bar- 
tholdt. Even José B. Ordonez, ex-Presi- 
dent of Uruguay, at-the second Hague 
Conference made a similar suggestion in 
his official capacity as first delegate of 
his country. Curiously enough, there is 
a bill at the present moment pending be- 
fore Congress to the same effect. 

It resolves that a commission of five 
members be appointed by the President 
of the United States, the duties of whom 
shall be: 

First: To urge upon the attention of other 
Governments the fact that relief from the 
heavy burden of military expenditures and 
from the disasters of war can best be ob- 
tained by the establishment of an interna- 
tional federation; 

Secondly: To report to Congress, as soon 
as practicable, a draft of articles of a fed- 
eration limited to the maintenance of peace, 
through the establishment of a court having 
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power to determine by decree all controver- 
sies between nations and to enforce execu- 
tion of its decrees by the arms of the fed- 
eration, such arms to be provided to the fed- 
eration and controlled solely by it. 

Thirdly: To consider and report on any 
other means to diminish the expenses of Gov- 
ernment for military purposes and to lessen 
the probabilities of war. 

This bill should be passed. The crea- 
tion of such a commission would be a 
guarantee to our own people, as well as 
to the peoples of the world, that the 
United States is in earnest and ready to 
take the lead in the only practical and 
promising method of obtaining inter- 
national peace. There is little enough 
time before the third Hague Conference 
convenes in 1915 for such a commission 
to visit and sound the chancelleries of 
the world and report back some practical 
plan to serve as the basis for the action 
‘ of the American delegates at the third 
conference. The chief trouble at the 
first and second Hague conferences was 
that the delegates came there more or 
less unprepared. A commission origi- 
nating in the popular branch of Congress 
and appointed by the President would 
remedy this defect. Moreover, it would 


go. to the world with more prestige than 
a similar commission under the auspices 


of the State Department alone. And 
why should not Theodore Roosevelt him- 
self be made chairman of the Commis- 
sion? He believes in the plan, he is the 
best known and esteemed American 
abroad, he has the prestige, energy, abil- 
ity and youth. Does not the last clause 
in the last sentence of his Nobel address 
indicate that he would feel compelled to 
accept an appointment for such a serv- 
ice? He says: “But the ruler or states- 
man who should bring about such a 
combination [League of Peace] would 
have earned his place in history for all 
time and his title to the gratitude of all 
mankind.” 

Emanuel Kant has written that we can 
never have universal peace until the 
world is politically organized, and it will 
never be possible to organize the world 
until the majority of the nations have a 
representative form of government. The 
history of the United States is a demon- 
stration of the truth of this. Public 
sentiment has already passed the stages 
of conciliation and even arbitration, It 
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is now ready for world federation. Vill 
the United States, therefore, take the 
lead? The time is ripe. We have the 
prestige. We have also the man. 


& 


King Edward VII 


Tue sudden death of the King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and Emperor of India, the 
Colonies, Protectorates and Dependen- 
cies, has created consternation all thru 
his royal realm, and to a less degree 
thruout the empire. His death is re- 
garded as a great calamity. 

The intensity of this feeling might 
seem strange to us, who well know that 
as a ruler he is almost wholly shorn of 
responsible power. His authority is al- 
most nothing in legislation or in the 
administration of law; only his Minis- 
ters are responsible. Compared with the 
King of England, the President of the 
United States is almost a despot. King 
Edward, or equally his revered mother, 
could not in the slightest way appear be- 
fore the people even to advise as to the 
passage of any proposed bill. President 
Taft cancels engagements elsewhere and 
remains in Washington that he may use 
his influence to secure the success of his 
policies, the passage by Congress of «he 
bills which he has drawn up and recom- 
mended. King Edward could make no 
recommendations; he was, under the 
British Constitution, a silent spectator, 
in theory a puppet, to be moved as the 
Prime Minister, supported by a single 
House of Parliament, might direct. 
When Prime Minister Asquith the other 
day intimated to Parliament what, in a 
certain eventuality, he would ask the 
King to do, he was roundly abused for 
introducing the Throne into the case. 
The government of the Empire is said 
to be by the Crown; but the Crown does 
not mean the crowned head, but the 
Cabinet, that is, at present, Mr. H. H. 
Asquith, Mr. D. Lloyd-George, Mr. 
John Burns, and seventeen other men of 
more or less important positions. What 
they say the King says. What Parlia- 
ment votes he signs. 

Then why this consternation? It is 
in some part human nature, which 
makes the most of a mysterious, in- 
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heriied, age-long dignity, even after its 
force is past, and in part from the fact 
that King Edward had a high reputation 
for political shrewdness, international in- 
fluence and extraordinary tact. He was 
no sacred character so long as he was 
simply Prince of Wales. Then his fol- 
lies were freely criticised, but as soon as 
he ascended the throne all was silenced. 
Perhaps, like Prince Hal, he left behind 
him all his youthful weaknesses and be- 
came the social model of his people. 
From that time no criticism has attached 
to him. By all classes, even the most 
democratic, the Socialists, he has re- 
Ministers 
might be abused, but the King never. 

And he was a wise monarch. With 
no named political power he has been a 
real power. His influence has been great 
to keep peace in Europe. The royal in- 
termarriages are an element for peace. 
His advice to Premiers has been of 
weight, for he remained while Cabinets 
came and went. He understood as no 
sovereign before him has understood 
them, the duties that belonged to him as 
King, and he performed them fully. At 
his accession he promised to keep up the 
high standard set by his mother, and he 
did so. He was, during these nine years, 
the best King England has ever had, as 
Victoria was the best Queen. Her in- 
fluence and his have been potent to give 
Great Britain the purest court in the 
world. 

Queen Victoria died under the 
shadow of the South African War; and 
King Edward died amid the anxieties 
that attach themselves to a serious re- 
form of the British Constitution. Much 
depended, to popular belief, on the wis- 
dom, in this crisis, of the King. No 
doubt this anxiety worried and perhaps 
weakened him. That responsibility falls 
on his successor, George V. 

A King is an anomaly, as a House of 
Lords is an anachronism. In_ these 
days there is no reason for either ; there- 
fore the British people, except for the 
show of kings and lords, as democratic 
as the United States or France, has de- 
prived their King of all but the pretense 
of power, and will soon do the same for 
the House of Lords. George V, of an 
ominous name, may give it a needed 
luster. He is a young man of serious 
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purpose, faithful to all duties; unlike his 
father, almost a Puritan in his habits, 
not a lover of sports, one who has a 
mind of his own, and is able to speak 
his own mind well without depending on 
speeches written for him. But whether 
he has his father’s native tact is not 
known, and he certainly lacks the late 
King’s wide knowledge of statecraft. 
He comes into power at a perilous pe- 
riod, and political parties will watch him 
with the utmost jealousy. 

History will give Edward VII great 
praise for his diplomacy. He found 
Great Britain in “‘splendid isolation” 
among the Powers of Europe; he has 
left it buttressed with ententes and alli- 
ances with all Powers except Germany. 
The explanation of this exception may 
be found in the resentment felt by Ed- 
ward toward Kaiser William for his 
treatment of his mother, King Edward’s 
sister. Long did he delay any official 
visit to Berlin. Germany resented the 
isolation into which she was being put, 
and enormously increased her navy, di- 
rected solely against England. _Possi- 
bly Edward’s death may make easier the 
effort to persuade Germany to consent 
to a limitation of the increase of arma- 
ments. For this reason Mr. Roosevelt’s 
suggestion is most timely and perhaps 
hopeful. 

‘The influence of King Edward was a 
personal, not an official, one. There was 
no place for a weak monarch; but Ed- 
ward was wise, tactful, and his Minis- 
ters trusted and gave him scope. He did 
not fail them or worry them, as Kaiser 
William has worried his Ministers. His 
reign gave glory to the British Empire, 
and we believe that George V will prove 
worthy of the succession. His brother 
Edward’s death has given him the 
throne, and he will, we believe, make his 
people glad that the line of the Georges 
is not ended. - 


Bishop Paret’s Disappointment 


Tue Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Maryland was going to Rome, and he 
wished to have a private interview with 
the Pope. It was natural that he should 
seek a letter of introduction from Car- 
dinal Gibbons; in fact, he got several 
to the Catholic officials, but the audience 
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was refused, and Bishop Paret is said to 
have been told that the Pope is neither a 
picture nor a statue. This raises several 
questions. That he was told so officially 
we do not believe. 

In the first place, why should the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Mary- 
land desire a private audience with the 
Pope, and why should his neighbor in 
Baltimore, the Cardinal, be willing to 
give him such a letter? We do not im- 
agine that the Bishop was a prospective 
convert; if he had been, he would have 
got the audience quickly enough. He 
could have hardly had any special mes- 
sage or information to give the Pope; 
that could have been given to the Car- 
dinal Secretary of State. It is enough 
to say that probably he holds the Pope in 
honor and simply wished to see him and 
pay his respects and tell him how much 
he longed for the unity of Christendom. 
Of course, that would not help unity, 
for it has been settled that the Anglican 
Church has not the true episcopal suc- 
cession ; but it might be a pleasure to the 
Bishop to see His Holiness and no, 
he would hardly tell him that the Epis- 
copal Church has laid away in innocuous 
desuetude the statements in its Thirty- 
nine Articles, that “the Church of Rome 
hath erred, not only in their living and 
manner of ceremonies, but also in mat- 
ters of faith”; that “the Romish doctrine 
concerning Purgatory, pardons, worship- 
ing and adoration, as well of images as 
of relics, and also invocation of saints, 
is a fond thing, vainly invented, and 
grounded in no warranty of Scripture, 
but rather repugnant to the Word of 
God” ; and that transubstantiation “is re- 
pugnant to the plain words of Scripture, 
overthroweth the nature of a sacrament, 
and hath given occasion to many super- 
stitions.” No; he would not have re- 
minded the Pope of these little differ- 
ences. 

Well, then, why should Bishop Paret 
have asked and Cardinal Gibbons have 
given these letters of introduction? It 
was almost certainly for social reasons. 
Probably in no other city in the country 
are the wealthy and aristocratic families, 
Catholic and Protestant, successors of 
Lord Baltimore’s settlement, so genially 
interlaced by marriage. This social 
melange it would not be wise for either 
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the Cardinal or the Bishop to disturb: 
indeed, the Cardinal may very well ave 
said that it must be a weak Church, ‘ack- 
ing in faith, that would not expec: to 
gain rather than lose by such inter- 
marriages. Those are famous Catolic 
families, the Jenkinses, whose fifty-scven 
boys were in the Confederate army ; the 
Lees (the Virginia Lees are Protes- 
tant), the Carrolls, Jamiesons, Spaldings, 
Boones and Harpers; and it is well for 
Bishop Paret to keep on good terms with 
them. For the same reason Cardinal 
Gibbons was quite willing to give Bishop 
Paret courteous letters of introduction, 
and to ask even that he might receive a 
private audience, but we do not conclude 
that he feels “snubbed” or personally 
disappointed that the requested favor 
was not granted. To the Pope Bishop 
Paret was no more than any other Prot- 
estant, and why should he not come with 
the crowd of fifty or sixty others that 
receive a promiscuous audience and 
blessing ? 

But the reply currently reported as 
explaining the refusal calls for some 
consideration. His Holiness “is neither 
a picture nor a statue,” but of all men on 
the face of the earth he is the one who 
more than any picture or statue attracts 
the curious or the devout. To the desire 
to meet a man in high station kings and 
presidents and even the Pope have to 
submit. They have to be, at proper oc- 
casions, “on show.” For Rome the Pope 
is the chief attraction. But for this fact 
the Italian Government would not have 
left him the dignity and glory of the 
Vatican. We have heard the amount of 
money spent by Americans in Rome 
every year for pictures, antiquities, villas 
and palaces and other things estimated 
at from thirty to a hundred millions. 
The hotel’ keepers and merchants who 
will secure you, for twenty liras, admis- 
sion to a public audience with the Pope, 
would never allow him to be driven from 
the city. And these visitors are not by 
any means all gaping Americans. Last 
week a company of Belgian pilgrims 
were presented and brought generous 
Peter’s Pence, which the Pope told them 
should be expended in the repair of a 
church venerated by Belgians. It sup- 
ports Roman workmen; and the Abbot 
Janssens took occasion to tell the pil- 
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grinis how meekly he submits to the 
Papal rebuke. Even the Socialists, the 
Freemasons and the Jews hold the Pope 
and his presence too rich an attraction to 
be given up. They may look on him as 
an antiquity, like the Coliseum, but they 
value him all the same; while to the 
thousands who come each year to pay 
their veneration, he is the earthly center 
of their religious faith, the human repre- 
sentative of Christ for his Church. We 
do not believe that Bishop Paret wished 
to see him out of mere curiosity, as he 
would see Michel Angelo’s “Moses,” but 
as the representative of the great Roman 
Catholic Church, a Church to which so 
many of his Maryland friends belong. 
Again we say that we do not believe 
that any such brusque reply to the Bish- 
op’s request for an audience was author- 
ized. It sounds quite too much like that 
other rude remark falsely reported as 
coming from the Vatican about Mr. 
Roosevelt. We may at least be assured 
that its language will be dignified, 
whether in approval or condemnation. 


2 
Tufts (m.) and Jackson (f.) 


Last year, in discussing the expulsion 
of women from Wesleyan University 
(Vol. LXVI, pp. 494, 648, 810), we 
foretold similar action on the part of 
Tufts College and we specified as one of 
the grounds for our expectation that Phi 
seta Kappa was being “practically 
monopolized by the weaker sex.” Presi- 
dent Hamilton confirms our view of the 
dificulty by giving this among the rea- 
sons which have led the trustees to take 
action to found a separate college for 
women to be known as Jackson College. 
The paragraph is worth quoting in his 
own language, for its unprofessional 
frankness and curious wording: 

_ “The tendency of women js to enter courses 
in which from the nature of the subject and 
iheir natural aptitude and ability they will 
secure high marks, coupled with ‘the general 
desire of women for high marks. This se- 
cures to the women students a higher average 
standing than the men, and consequently a 
rather disproportionate part of the awards, 
prizes, and prestige which under co-education 
are always awarded in common for both men 
and women. It was admitted that the pres- 
ence of women served slightly as a stimalus to 
the men, and the’sentiment was quite gener- 
ly expressed that their presence on the hill 
had served to help the tone of the community 
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—had exercised a sort of refining influence on 
the men.” 

The same complaint comes from the 
union men in the shops. They demand 
the dismissal of the pacemakers. Their 
employers, however, unlike university 
authorities, are not disposed to grant 
these demands. Race prejudice often 
springs from a similar root. In some 
Eastern universities anti-Semitic feeling 
manifests itself particularly when the 
lists of the winners of scholarships and 
other competitive honors are bulletined. 
In some of the Northwestern universi- 
ties we hear the complaint “There is no 
chance of our getting anything so long 
as these confounded Swedes are after 
it.” Evidently the patrons of early 
American colleges knew what they were 
about when they founded scholarships 
to be awarded to boys by the name of 
“Adams” or “Smith,” so long as these 
should present themselves. The superior 
American stock has a hard time of it 
whenever it comes into free competition 
with the offspring of “the offscourings 
of Europe.” 

The objections raised to the presence 
of women in the universities by their 
male classmates are much the same as 
are raised against the presence of women 
in the offices by their fellow clerks; they 
work too hard, they work too cheap. they 
work too faithfully; they do not drink. 
they do not smoke, they do not “take 
part in athletics” by betting on the 
games. One of the deans in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has gone so far as to 
propose that since the women do not 
spend their time in intercollegiate athle- 
tics and other “student activities,” they 
should be required. to do extra work in 
their studies to secure the same degree. 

It should be remembered that Presi- 
dent Hamilton is talking about the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, that is, about those 
studies such as Greek, mathematics and 
the natural sciences which the men of a 
former generation denied to their 
women, not hecause they feared competi- 
tion, but because they believed that such 
studies were beyond the capacity of the 
feminine intellect. Now it appears from 
the quotation given above that President 
Hamilton holds the theory that these 
same studies are now being sought by 
the women because they are easy and 
avoided by the men, not because they are 
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easy, but because they are sought by the 
women, To save the College from “im- 
minent disaster,” as the president puts it, 
separate classrooms, laboratories, etc., 
are to be built, when the money is forth- 
coming, but strange to say the new 
woman’s college is to be altogether 
manned by men, with the exception of 
the dean and gymnastic instructor, and, 
still stranger, these men teachers are to 
give the same lectures in the two col- 
leges. So it is evidently not an educa- 
tional differentiation which is aimed at 
but a social segregation. This is a strik- 
ing indication of the fact that our col- 
leges generally are becoming more social 
than educational institutions. 

The extent to which the two sexes can 
commingle socially and vocationally de- 
pends upon the time and place. It is a 
measure of the degree of civilization and 
morality to which the community has ad- 
vanced. It is the chief glory of America 
that we have been able to carry further 
than elsewhere, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of freedom of association and 
equality of opportunity. Our men and 
women from youth up share a common 


intellectual life, and have the same moral 
standards to a’ greater extent than any 


other nation. In France, for example, 
the training of the two sexes is so differ- 
ent that they hardly are on speaking 
terms when they marry. The husband 
may be a libertine; his bride is cloister- 
bred. He may have a broad education: 
she may have a narrow range of inter- 
ests. He may be an infidel; she may be 
a bigot. Under such circumstances every 
marriage is a mésalliance and all the 
children are the offspring of miscegena- 
tion. 

If we go further, say to Turkey, we 
find the woman a mere creature of the 
harem, idle, sensual, and ignorant; and 
the man—well, the man is a Turk. If 
we descend still lower into barbarism, 
the woman is a squaw and the man a 
brute. Thev have a different vocabul- 
ary ; they are not permitted to eat or han- 
dle the same things; they are kept apart 
by innumerable taboos. 

In this scale of social development 
each community must find its level in 
accordance with the folkways there in 
vogue. But it seems to us that the rein- 
troduction of an artificial system of seg- 


regation must always be regarded .s a 
step backward and we believe it t be 
unnecessary in the case of Boston. The 
action of Tufts is not so injurious as that 
of Wesleyan, for the closing of the | tter 
institution makes it impossible f+ a 
woman to get a collegiate educatic. in 
the State of Connecticut. Even if 7 {ts 
should not carry out its promise o an 
equal establishment there are other 1: sti- 
tutions for women, and Boston Univer- 
sity still holds to its fundamental px \icy 
of coeducation. This principle wa- so 
well stated in the “First Yearbook of 
Boston University,” in 1873, and is so 
apposite to the present that it may well 
be recalled : 


“Class schools are very well in their place. 
Schools for the Feeble-Minded, Reform 
Schools, Schools for Deaf Mutes—no one 
should object to these. So if any class ot 
philanthropists feel called upon to organize 
special schools for girls or boys constitution- 
ally too delicate to bear the nervous shock of 
school association with the other sex, let no 
one oppose. Such institutions may serve te 
illustrate the tender and gentle charities to 
which our Christian civilization gives origin. 
But a university exists for altogether different 
purposes. . . . To artificially restrict the bene 
fit of such an institution to one-half of the 
community, by a discrimination based solely 
on a birth distinction, is worse than un-Amer- 
ican. It is an injury to society as a whole, a 
loss to the favored class, a wrong to the un- 
favored.” 


a 
The Tariff and Costs of Produc- 
tion 

WE have been saying in THe Inpr- 
PENDENT for some time past that the 
Administration, if it desires to conciliate 
the tariff insurgents, in and out of Con- 
gress, without openly repudiating the re- 
vision which it has warmly and unwisely 
commended, should insist upon a prompt 
inquiry by a competent commission con- 
cerning the costs of production here and 
abroad, and should say that it seeks, by 
means of the information thus to be ac- 
quired, to shape the tariff in conformity 
with the national platform. 

Now, owing to the influence of the 
President, and because of the menacing 
protests of hosts of Republican voters 
the “regulars” of the Republican maijor- 
ity in Congress, the men who are respon- 
sible for the recent revision, have con- 
sented to provide for a commission clear- 
ly empowered to make such an inquiry. 
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It will be remembered that the President 
never accepted the narrow construction 
of Senator Hale and others of the law 
creating the present Tariff Board. He 
insisted that the law permitted, if it did 
not distinctly authorize, an investigation 
as to costs of production. Recently he 
asked for $250,000 to be expended for 
the work of the Tariff Board, or Com- 
mission, mainly in this field. In the 
House, last Friday, the Committee on 
Appropriations reported a paragraph in 
one of the large supply bills not only 
granting this sum but also distinctly giv- 
ing authority for an inquiry to ascertain 
whether the present tariff duties are in 
accord with the platform declaration. 
We quote this paragraph, the enactment 
of which will be a long step forward in 
the tariff legislation of the United States: 

“To enable the President to secure infor- 
mation as to the effect of tariff rates or other 
restrictions, exactions, or any regulations im- 
posed at any time by any foreign country on 
the importation into or sale in any such for- 
eign country of any agricultural, manufac- 
tured, or other product of the United States, 
and to assist the officers of the Government in 
the administration of the customs laws, as 
required by the Tariff Act approved August 
5. 1909, including detailed information of the 
cost, and of each and every element thereof, 
of producing at the place of production, and 
at the place of consumption, of all articles 
specified in said tariff act, both in this coun- 
try and in the country from which such ar- 
ticles are imported, so that the cost of all such 
articles produced abroad may be compared 
with the cost of like articles produced in this 
country, the President, in the employment of 
persons required and authorized for such serv- 
ice, may appoint a Tariff Board, and he may 
also employ, under his personal direction, or 
under the direction and supervision of such 
Tariff Board, such competent experts in the 
business and methods of cost, keeping, and 
such clerical and other personal services, in- 
cluding rent of offices in the District of Col- 
umbia, traveling, and other incidental ex- 
penses, as may be necessary in the work of 
said Tariff Board and the work of said ex- 
perts engaged in such investigations, and the 
compensation of all persons, whether employed 
permanently or temporarily, shall be fixed by 
the President; and to enable the President to 
have such information classified, tabulated, 
and arranged for his use in recommending to 
Congress such changes or modifications in any 
existing tariff duties as he may deem neces- 
sary to prevent undue discrimination in favor 


of or against any of the products of the United 
States, $250,000.” 


Mr. Tawney, the committee’s chair- 
man, explaining this paragraph, re- 
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marked that the present rates might not 
in some cases represent the declared 
principle of Republican protection. 
Those who are familiar with such in- 
vestigations as were made by Carroll D. 
Wright know that in many cases they do 
not, that many duties greatly exceed the 
difference in production costs. The para- 
graph is not perfect, and probably it will 
be improved; but as it stands it gives 
the needed power and provides for an 
inquiry which must profoundly affect 
tariff legislation hereafter. 

Certain members who profess to repre- 
sent the Democratic minority assert that 
all the Democrats will oppose this para- 
graph. Why? Because the power to 
obtain the information and to use it in 
recommendations is given to the Presi- 
dent. It is suggested that he would 
make a biased and unjust selection of 
facts to be transmitted to Congress, with- 
holding many that might seem harmful 
to his party. We hope the statements 
of this kind that have been published do 
not correctly indicate the attitude of the 
Democrats. They should heartily sup- 
port the proposition. As for the Presi- 
dent, we believe he can be trusted to send 
to Congress any and all facts ascertained 
which show the need of a readjustment 
of duties to fit the difference in costs of 
production. We think this must also be 
the belief of the Democrats themselves. 

3s 
Fifty Years Ago 

It was fifty years ago that the late 
King Edward, then the boy Prince of 
Wales, visited this country. What im- 
pression he made, what hearty wel- 
come was given him, what warm love 
was aroused for the mother country, 
and what prayer for long union between 
Old England and Young America, can 
be judged from the leading article in 
THE INDEPENDENT of October 18, 1860, 
written by Harriet Beecher Stowe: 

Let us have our word—just one of what 
every paper is full of. The Prince has been 
here; has danced, supped, been féted—bought 
pearls at Ball & Black’s, and been to Bar- 
num’s Museum—done New York, in short. 

There has been the usual amount of fervor 
and faming. All the acute symptoms of the 
lionizing fever have developed themselves in 


all sorts of foolish pranks worthy of people 
a little out of their heads. 
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But, after all, setting these things aside as 
inevitable to human folly, the visit of the 
Prince to the States-is a deeper and wider 
thing than it appears at first to be. 

It is not merely the generous and kindly boy 
—in the kindliest and most interesting period 
of opening life—but it is an embodiment, in 
boy’s form, of a glorious related nation, of 
whose near kindred America has every ‘fea- 
son to be proud. England herself, with all 
her old historic honor—with garments woven 
in memorial threads from the looms of Mil- 
ton, Spenser, Bacon, Shakespeare—comes 
modestly walking by our doors in the form 
of a boy just in the fresh morning of his 
days—modest, simple, kindly—the good son of 
a good wife and mother—and it is something 
to make the tear start to see how quickly the 
American heart felt the pulsation of relation- 
ship, and the veneration for the dear old kin- 
dred blood of fatherland, and the proud re- 
membrance of centuries of united Anglo- 
Saxon history, when as yet the young Amer- 
ican oak lay a hidden germ in the leafy bo- 
som of the grand old English mother. 

Every door has been ready to fly open to 
this young heir of our and their past history, 
and by courtesy to place the soil of this great 
new English world as a carpet beneath his 
feet, and such a generous impulse is not to be 
confounded with mere snobbishness or toad- 
eating vulgarity. There is a healthy respec- 
table tone and body to it, and its kindly ef- 
fects may reach far into the vista of future 
years. 

We like the old Shakespearean way of de- 
nominating kings by the name of their king- 
doms. This youth should be announced 
among us as Young England, and every heart 
should devise welcomes, in which enthusiasm 
should know no bounds but those of delicacy 
and propriety. 

How much better such greetings between 
two noble kindred nations than the old family 
quarrel, all whose remembrances should now 
be grown over with the green harvests of ad- 
vancing union and Christian civiliatizon. 

One thing is not forgotten: that at the feet 
of this Young England, American citizens 
have laid that deep and chivalrous homage 
with which they have always regarded woman- 
hood enthroned in the aie of his noble 
mother. 

Americans, of all the earth, are celebrated 
as women- worshippers. Not among her own 
subjects has the exceptional history of the 
Girl-Queen called to so proud a throne, met 
with more sympathetic responses or gener- 
ous admiration and interest. 

One smiles sometimes to read how every 
American who devises something new or 
splendid in his own eyes, forthwith consults 
with himself how to send a specimen thereof 
to Queen Victoria—whether it be an extra 
-barrel of hams, or a mammoth cheese, or a 
set of Temperance Tales, or what not—but, 
after all, does not this show the place her 
womanhood holds in the American mind, and 
the loyalty of heart with which every man 
of our country acknowledges her ladyhood? 
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Traditions of her kindly nature, of her goc 
seuse and discretion of the exemplary ma 
ner in which she had discharged her domest 
duties, making her family life an example f: 
her kingdom—all such stories have found 
ready ear and believing heart in America, an 
therefore the more willingly is much accords 
tothe son of such a mother, 

For the youth, it is due to him to say th: 
he has stood a difficult ordeal, with a rig! 
British simplicity and good sense. 

A thousand foolish things might easily hav 
been said or done, but we recollect not on 
He has been calm, steady, neither too muc! 
nor too little excited, but borne himself righ 
worthily of his name and race. 

God bless him, and grant long union be 
tween Young England and Young America! 


a 

The sweeping storm that 
covered the whole coun 
try destroyed several 
millions’ worth of fruit, to say nothing 
of the enormous injury to the cotton 
crop. It went down with its blizzard 
fingers as far as the Gulf, and took in 
the northern counties of Florida. The 
millions lost cannot be replaced in the 
fruit sections, but more or less cotton 
will be replanted. We have, however, to 
discount the loss greatly by the fact that 
it will give remunerative prices for the 
fruit that is left. New York State saved 
nearly all its peach buds, and this will 
go far to compensate the sweeping out 
of the Georgia and Missouri crops. A 
warm March is never to be welcomed— 
only it does feel good after a hard win- 
ter. But when was there ever a disaster 
that did not involve more or less of the 
beneficent, and was not capable of being 
overruled by intelligence, honesty and 
industry? With choice apples at 10 
cents each in the New York market, and 
good Baldwins bringing $7 per barrel, 
the fruit grower cannot complain in 
anticipation of another short year; it is 
the consumer of fruit who must look 
ahead without pleasant anticipation. Are 
we ever again to have the apple as every- 
body’s fruit? Even the comfortable old 
barrel is going out of style; and we are 
expected to buy apples in boxes, at $3 
per box of ninety, or 40 cents per dozen. 
Enough growers have received such 
prices for their selected fruit to make 
the consumers open their eyes and 
wonder what high prices will yet come 
to mean. 


The Storm and 
the Crops 
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There are more bills 
than one now before 
Congress for a civil 
service pension for employees in the 
classified civil service, and there is some 
chance that such a bill may be enacted 
into law. That introduced by Mr. Goul- 
den provides for a pension of from 40 to 
75 per cent. of the average salary for the 
last five years, according to age and 
period of service, and that no such em- 
ployee shall be retained after the age of 
seventy years. Such a plan would give 
economy as well as efficiency to the de- 
partments. Secretary MacVeagh, on 
taking charge of the Treasury, imme- 
diately made investigations as to a more 
economical conduct of its business, and 
found that some millions of expenditure 
could be saved. The first obvious point 
of saving was in the personnel. It was 
found that hundreds of employees are 
incompetent by reason of age or other 
disability, but it seemed cruel to displace 
them so long as there was a likelihood 
that a civil pension law would be 


Pensions for the 
Civil Service 


passed as recommended by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary MacVeagh. A pen- 


sion plan is really economical, and this 
is the reason why twenty-one railroad 
systems in the country have adopted it, 
and they have 674,259 employees in line 
for pensions, an@ a multitude of indus- 
trial establishments are doing the same, 
just for profit. It promotes faithful 
service, and it retires decently those 
whose age makes them less efficient, so 
that a smaller force is needed, The plan 
would now allow about 5 per cent. of 
the employees to retire, and we believe 
that Congress should speedily adopt the 
system. 


ot 


It is not a 
bad answer 
which Dr. 
Grenfell, missionary to the Eskimos, 
gives to Commander Peary. The dis- 
coverer of the Pole had said that he 
hoped the Arctic Highlanders will never 
be Christianized. He wanted them left in 
their picturesque savagery ; and Dr. Nan- 
sen had said much the same thing. They 
are afraid that Christianity will spoil and 
kill them. Dr. Grenfell says “it is no 
great compliment, even to the most 
primitive of mankind, to consider them 


Dr. Grenfell to Commander 
Peary 
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unable to survive the advent of true 
Christianity.” Dr. Grenfell thinks that 
the advent of a true missionary is no 
more dangerous to them than is that of 
a strange vessel with a heterogeneous 
crew ot sailors, or even of the unselfish 
and generous class of explorers; and Dr. 
Grenfell knows. It is peculiar to most 
explorers and ethnologists that they look 
on undeveloped tribes as scientific curi- 
osities to be kept as if in a museum, pre- 
served for study, and not as human be- 
ings to be developed and made the most 
of. The explorer or ethnologist visits 
them for his own glory, that he may ex- 
ploit them as specimens to be described ; 
why should he object if the missionary 
visits them and lives with them that he 
may make them better, perhaps as ad- 
vanced as the explorer himself? They 
are human beings like the wise ethnolo- 
gist; and the desire to keep them ig- 
norant, savage, degraded, when they 
might become intelligent, civilized and 
Christian, is inhuman and cruel. 


Rd 


The Salt Lake Tribune 
tells an_ extraordinary 
story of the prevalence of 
polygamy still among the Mormons of 
Utah. The plural marriages are often 
celebrated at the Mormon colony in 
Mexico. The names are given of a 
hundred persons who have plural wives, 
many or most of whom have been taken 
since the Woodruff manifesto with its 
revelation forbidding polygamy. Yet 
the Mormons protest that polygamy is 
dying out fast; that the old polygamists 
may not have put away their wives, but 
no new ones are allowed to be taken. It 
is a fact that new polygamous relations 
are entered into with caution, which is 
something, but high officers in the 
Church become polygamists or assist in 
plural marriages. The list given in- 
cludes many bishops and elders. It will 
be remembered that Utah was admitted 
into the Union only on condition that 
polygamy was to come to an end, and 
it is now forbidden by the State laws as 
well as by the Woodruff manifesto, but 
it was silently allowed that those who 
had previously entered into polygamous 
relations should not be interfered with, 
but that the practice would die out if 
no further plural marriages were cele- 


Polygamy in 
Mormondom 
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brated. These fresh cases may be com- 
paratively few, but they are numerous 
enough to prove that the law is not en- 
forced, and that Mormonism has not 
genuinely reformed its doctrine, other- 
wise dozens of officials could not be al- 
lowed to be polygamists. 


& 

A small local newspaper printed some 
sharp criticisms of the political activity 
of Mrs. Senator Hale, of Maine, where- 
upon her son went to the editor’s office 
and laid a whiplash on him. But was it 
his mother’s honor that he defended? 
The editor takes nothing back, and the 
assault has given the knowledge of the 
criticism of his mother to the whole 
country instead of to just a few hun- 
dred or thousand readers in Maine. It 


looks to us that it was his own reputa- - 


tion for honor that he was defending, 
and that his mother has gained nothing 
by it, while he has sought and gained a 
certain reputation for filial honor. This 


is what a religious paper in Boston, 
owned by an Archbishop, says of Mr. 


Hale’s horsewhipping the editor : 

“Bravo! ‘Mr. Hale. The honor of a moth- 
er is a sacred thing, as dear to a real man as 
his life. If all men were like Mr. Hale there 
would be less of this prying into the private 
and family affairs, less of those shameless 
exposures of innocent and ‘modest persons be- 
fore the gaze of a public which loves to play 
the part of ‘peeping Tom.’” 
And if there were more such editorials 
as this there would be more lynchings 
and murders. 

& 


Governor Hughes was unanimously 
confirmed to be a Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Not a Senator, not even Senator 
La Follette, voted against him. But one 
voice is raised in protest, that of William 
J. Bryan. He says that Governor 
Hughes vetoed the two-cent railroad bill, 
and opposed the income tax amendment, 
and thus proved himself “in close sym- 
pathy with the exploiting corporations.” 
Thus he concludes: 

“Governor Hughes exemplifies the individ- 
ual virtues and naturally demands honesty in 
the public service, but he is a shining illus- 
tration of that peculiar type of citizen devel- 
oped in this country during the present gen- 
eration—the citizen who, personally pious, op- 
poses vice and is a punisher of small crimes, 
but shows no indignation at the larger forms 
of legalized robbery.” 


There were some rather large insurance 


THE INDEPENDENT 


corporations which he did not show im- 

self very tender to; and President “aft 

would trust his fairness on any que tion 

that might arise, even on the income tax. 
ot 

Senator Lorimer, of Illinois, who was 
elected by a non-partisan vote of Re)ub- 
licans and Democrats, altho himsef a 
Republican, must just now be findins his 
seat rather uncomfortably hot for ‘im. 
It is already proved by confessions that 
a number of men were persuaded to 
vote for him by a bribe of $1,000 or 
more each. The cleaning in the Illinois 
Legislature is as sensational as that in the 
New York Legislature; and in this case 
the crimes are so recent that no statute 
of limitation will protect the guilty. Men 
are confessing, as in Pittsburg, to escape 
punishment. But who paid the money? 
Who bought the necessary votes? That 
is the question. 

Sd] 

We know we ought to mourn most for 
the death of fifteen hundred people by 
the terrible earthquake which has de- 
stroyed Cartago, the beautiful capital of 
Costa Rica, but somehow it is the de- 
struction of the Palace of Peace, built by 
Mr. Carnegie, that most affects us. There 
is no special sentiment about the people, 
but there is a peculiar sentiment attach- 
ing to that building which embodies the 
will of the five little and quarrel- 
some republics to live in peace and 
settle their difficulties by conference 
or arbitration. That building was 
for the .Central American republics 
what the Peace Palace at The Hague is 
for the world. Fortunately Mr. Carnegie 
has sent a wireless message from mid- 
ocean saying it shall be rebuilt. 

. & 


Let any of our readers who have any 
interest in the use of soothing syrups, 
soft drinks, cough lozenges, etc., write 
to the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington for a recent published bulle- 
tin on the subject. It will give the names 
of dozens of these remedies, showing 
that they contain cocaine, morphine, 
codeine, chloroform, chloral and other 
most dangerous drugs and _ poisons. 
Somehow the ‘sale of these things, such 
as Mrs. “Laudanum’s” Soothing Syrup 
and not a few medicated soft drinks, 
ought to be forbidden by law, 
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INSURANCE 


Home Life Insurance Company 


We offer our congratulations to the 
Home Life Insurance Company, which 
was incorporated and began business 
on May 1, 1860, as a Brooklyn organi- 
zation. It has just celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary. Since beginning 
business it has had five presidents, 
as follows: 1860, Walter S. Griffith; 
1872, George C. Ripley; 1890, Charles 
A. Townsend; 1892, George H. Rip- 
ley, and 1894, ' 

George E. Ide. 
During the Arm- 
strong investiga- 
tion it was one of 
the few companies 
that escaped criti- 
cism because of 
its close adherence 
to perfectly legal 
methods, The New 
York Tribune said 
regarding this 
company at the 
time: “The Home 
Life supplied one 
of the marvels of 
the present  in- 
vestigation—an in- 
sirance company 
without any obvi- 
ous scandal.” The 
management of 
this concern is 
conservative, and, 
while the company 
is not classed 
among the giants, 
it nevertheless 
does a constantly 
increasing busi- 
ness. During the first year of the com- 
pany’s history there was issued in new 
business $1,101,000 and death claims 
paid of $3,000. The premium income 
was $33,600. According to the state- 
ment of the Home Life as of Jan- 
wary I, 1910, the company had to- 
tal admitted assets of $23,626,018 and 
a surplus of $1,892,327. The insurance 
in force at the time of this report was 
$92,532,583. The total payments to pol- 
icyholders by the Home Life Insurance 
Company since it began business have 
been $38,893,123. For the last sixteen 


GEORGE E. IDE, 
President of the Home Life Insurance Company. 


years the offices of president, vice-presi- 
dents, actuary, secretary, medical direc- 
tor and cashier have been continuously 
filled by the men now in these positions. 
In commemoration of its fifty years of 
successful existence the Home Life In- 
surance Company has issued a neat and 
well illustrated volume, containing its 
record from 1860 to 1910. The book 
contains the essential facts regarding the 
company, together with well executed 
portraits of its officers. Mr. Ide, the 
president of the 
company since . 
1894, was born in 
Brooklyn on May 
10, 1860. His early 
education was ob- 
tained at the Poly- 
technic _Institute, 
in Brooklyn, and 
he was graduated 
from Yale in 1881, 
taking the degree 
of M.A. from his 
alma mater in 
1906. His early 
business e x peri- 
ence was with the 
firm of Dominick 
& Dickerman, 
bankers, with 
which concern he 
was associated 
upon leaving Yale. 
In 1890 he became 
secretary of the 
Home Life Insur- 
ance Company. In 
1892 he was ad- 
vanced to the sec- 
ond vice - presi- 
dency, which office 
he retained until his election as presi- 
dent. Mr. Ide is a director of the 
Corn Exchange Bank and of the Fidel- 
ity and Casualty Company. He is also 
president and one of the directors of 
the Larchmont National Bank. He is an 
Episcopalian in denomination and a Re- 
publican in, politics. He is a member of 
the University, New York Yacht, Yale, 
Larchmont Yacht, Metropolitan and Au- 
tomobile Club of America, all of New 
York; the Hamilton, of Brooklyn; the 
Graduates’ Club, of New Haven, and the 
Pilgrims, of London and New York. 





FINANCIAL 


Jron and Steel Trade 


Tue iron and steel industry is experi- 
encing a reaction. A large accumula- 
tion of stocks, with declining prices, 
has caused a considerable reduction 
of pig iron~ output. In April the 
quantity produced at the furnaces was 
2,483,763 tdéns, against 2,617,949 in 
March. Recent reports show _ that 
seventeen of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany’s sixty-one furnaces are out of 
blast and that the Corporation is about 
to withdraw ten more from active serv- 
ice. “Probably the reduction for the en- 
tire industry amounts to 15 or 20 per 
cent. The prices of Bessemer iron are 
lower by 10 per cent. than they were in 
January. Railroad orders for steel have 
recently been few and small. The con- 
dition of the iron and steel trade does 
not necessarily indicate that the coun- 
try’s prosperity has been checked. The 
output of iron, unprecedented in vol- 
ume, has been too large. Production 
has outrun consumption, and there must 
be a readjustment. 


The Cost of Living 


A COMMISSION appointed two months 
ago in Massachusetts to inquire as to 
the causes of the increased cost of living 
reports to the Legislature that the pri- 
mary cause of the advance of prices 
since 1897 has been the increase of the 
gold supply; that the advance has been 
accelerated by “the enormous waste of 
income, thru uneconomic expenditure 
for war and national armament, and 
thru multiple forms of extravagance, 
both public and private, and of wastage, 
both individual and- social’; that it has 
been promoted by a complexity of 
causes operating to reduce the volume 
and increase the expenses of production, 
and to extend and diversify consump- 
tion; that Trusts, the tariff, and labor 
unions cannot be regarded as direct and 
active causes of the upward movement. 
But the commission recommends that at 
the next revision of the tariff the expe- 
diency of removing all duties on food 
products be carefully considered, and 
says that constant official vigilance is re- 
quired with reference to the action of 


- combinations, especially those dealing :n 


the necessities of life. We do not sée in 
the list of members of the commission 
the name of any recognized authority or 
expert in economic ‘questions. As tie 
gold output is regarded as the primary 
and chief cause, and as Trust exactions 
and tariff duties are excluded, there is a 
narrow field for recommendations as ‘o 
remedies, The report suggests the crea- 
tion of a commission to hear citizeris’ 
complaints about injustice in distribu- 
tion by combinations; another comniis- 
sion on market improvements which 
shall. consider -the- subject of municipal 
slaughter houses ; the encouragement of 
a home supply of meat products; a bet- 
ter distribution of immigrants in thie 
farming districts of the State; inspec- 
tion of cold storage warehouses by local 
boards of health; development of the 
trolley freight service; legislation to 
prevent abuses in the sale of coal at 
retail, and better methods of collecting 
and publishing industrial, commercial 
and sanitary statistics. Several of the 
recommendations (of which we give the 
briefest summary) indicate convictions 
in the minds of the commissioners with 
respect to one combination, the Beef 
Trust, which are not wholly in accord 
with the assertion of the report that 
“the higher prices of meat are account- 
ed for by natural causes.” 


” 


....At the annual meeting of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, last 
week. J. Edward Simmons was re- 
elected president. A. Barton Hepburn, 
chairman of the exceutive committee for 
seven years, resigned that office and was 
made a.vice-president. Mr. Hepburn’s 
successor is George F. Seward. 


.--.The inquiry of the Department 
of Justice, before a grand jury in New 
York, concerning an alleged conspiracy 
to control the price of cotton, now di- 
rectly affects age A. Patten, the noted 
speculator. In the original proceeding 
the defendants named were Frank B. 
Hayne and W. B. Brown. Subpcenas 
were served last week in a new proceed- 
ing entitled “The United States against 
James A. Patten and others.” 





